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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS SECURING 
BETTER WORK? 


RAY GREENE HULING, CAMBRIDGE, 


good influences proceeding from any secondary school 

the elementary schools which are its feeders, may conceived 

affecting these schools through the pupils, through the teachers, 
through the school committee. 

Respecting the grammar school pupils, clear that the high 
school will render positive aid leads them prepare them- 
selves thoroughly and completely for entrance upon secondary 
course study. they the high school, because this 
preliminary training they will certainly get larger, fuller benefit 
out their advanced study; they cannot on, from such 
training will spring added power over the difficulties which 
young bread-winner has face. Now the most obvious way 
requisite for admission. easy enough when the examina- 
tion for admission under the management the high school 
teachers, but somewhat less easy when this examination con- 
trolled directly the superintendent. Even then, however, 
principal can usually induce his superintendent set questions 
such kind required the principal’s standard for ad- 
mission. The situation more difficult when examination 
required for admission, but grammar school graduates are admitted 
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directly upon certification their fitness the grammar school 
principal. This last probably, the whole, the best plan the 
three, for makes promotion the higher school hinge upon 
the judgment the person best fitted decide upon the matter, 
the responsible head the lower school which the pupil has 
been trained. But, good the plan is, involves loss the 
stimulus which the expected examinations afford the pupils and 
teachers the grammar schools. This stimulus the high school 
should aim supply other ways. 

First, the high school teachers who have charge the newly ad- 
mitted pupils should, early the year, discriminate among them 
their acquirements. Then the principal verification his 
assistants’ reports, should make known the superintendent, 
his visiting committee and the grammar school masters 
are severally interested, the names such pupils show marked 
deficiency ability inclination, that say, deficiency indica- 
tive poor preparation. While these facts are fresh enough 
mind convincing, sufficient commotion can made influ- 
ence action the persons responsible for the deficiency. This ac- 
tion may the dropping some pupils from the high school 
the grammar school, more rigid drawing the line the next 
year, more strenuous effort hold the grammar school pupils 
work high character. make this commotion never 
pleasant, but times becomes real duty the interest the 
high school; moreover one more benefited than the pupils 
the grammar schools who receive from spur more earnest 
study. 

Another way which the grammar school pupils can inter- 
ested earnest work making the high school attractive 
possible them before they enter. They always have more inter- 
est what they have seen. Let the senior class each grammar 
school invited come the building body with its teacher 
some time when school not session. Let them see the 
chemical and physical laboratories, the library, the drawing-room, 
the large hall, the lunch counter, and there manual training 
department, especially the shops for work wood andiron. The 
very sight these rooms and some little explanation their uses 
will kindle anew the interest many and, perhaps, awaken 
some hearts where lay dormant but unseen. 

Again, the treatment which the entering class receives from its 
new teachers has effect upon the pupils still the grammar 
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school. When pupil entrance the high school loses the in- 
terest and ambition had the grammar school, the fact cools 
the ardor those looking forward the high school. Sometimes 
pupils say their old teachers the lower grades, wish 
could come back your school,” not care anything about 
the high school,” “the high school teachers not care any- 
thing about us; they only hear our lessons.” These are actual 
words real pupils, reported their grammar master. They 
point relations between teacher and pupil the new school that 
are unwise. They suggest “carping and the dwelling 
upon defects before personal interest has been developed through 
the new relations. part the trouble, caused 
the change from the system grade usual grammar 
schools, the departmental plan more common high schools. 
But whatever its origin, the evil real one, and liable crop 
out any school; hence should met anticipation. The 
entering pupil should made feel home, acquire esprit 
corps, and, possible, find heart anchorage firm regard 
for his room-teacher, not for both room-teacher and principal. 
For this purpose good thing have the school assemble 
body once day for devotional exercises singing. help- 
ful, also, for the principal mark prominently the report card 
when the record above ninety This 
can follow sending for the newly entered pupils who at- 
tain this excellence record, and extending his congratulations 
their success. this work will found some fine opportuni- 
ties for getting personal knowledge these new acquaintances. 
Other devices for the establishment inspiring relations will, 
doubtless, readily suggest themselves. 

this connection it.may suggested that one powerful, though 
negative, aid the refraining from unpleasant comments upon the 
teaching done the grammar schools. Coming with strong re- 
gard for their last teachers, many with good reason, pupils 
are naturally indignant when some baffled and impatient teacher 
cries, Well, what did they teach you the grammar school, 
you not know that?” The implication poor teaching, 
general the mind the speaker seem harmless, individ- 
ualized the pupil and applied school idol his; feels 
stung, just are stung when idol ours contemned. 
Therefore, however richly may seem deserved, must 
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refrain before pupils from any unkind their 
earlier instruction. seldom, ever, does good; often does 
irreparable harm. From the pupils who listen, the condition 
strained relations imparted the older grammar-school pupils 
their acquaintance. Thus impression unfavorable attendance 
the high school propagated, the detriment both schools. 

positive aid establishing personal relations before the 
pupil enters the school, there may recommended 
visit the principal the senior class each grammar school. 
While observing their work may manifest interest it, say- 
ing word individual here and there, explaining them 
all what they will need know when they come the high 
school, and how their present work, earnestly done, will aid 
them the new work, when they reach will not difficult, 
this crisis many lives, exert impulse that shall for some 
decisive favor scholarly career. 

Respecting the masters the grammar schools, the high school 
operative chiefly through its teachers, and most all through 
its principal teacher. Between the teachers the two grades 
schools there should the most cordial relations, without affecta- 
tion superiority the one hand, holding aloof the other. 
The grammar masters will surely meet the principals half 
fact, they have been known more,—for instance, give 
dinner especially honor new comer the high school, and 
thus make him royally his new inheritance. They 
are eager secure good work their schools and are glad learn 
better ways, especially from persons who appreciate their diffi- 
culties and recognize their efforts overcome them. 

Conferences may well held which the masters the gram- 
mar schools and from the high school the principal 
teachers the entering class shall meet discuss questions mu- 
tual interest, such as, for instance, the subject matter and charac- 
ter grammar school instruction, the methods teaching specific 
subjects, like history, which are continuous the two schools, and 
the methods discipline grades higher and lower. These con- 
ferences should followed others with individual masters con- 
cerning former pupils and their progress. Reports standing 


might well sent these teachers early the year, 
mentioned, with some detailed information showing what par- 
ticulars the delinquents from their schools reveal weakness prep- 
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aration. This would take valuable time, but full compensation 
would received the advice about particular cases which the 
principal would and the clear knowledge about weak 
points preparation which the grammar master would gain. 

These conferences should also supplemented visits the 
elementary schools, not only the principal the high school, 
previously suggested, but the teachers the entering class, 
well. these visits these teachers would learn more exactly how 
their coming pupils are managed and trained. They would see 
how their own teaching should shaped order reach more 
effectively the desired ends. They could also explain what defects 
they find prevalent and conversation wisely directed could con- 
vey the information without seeming much criticise 
share experience with another. 

Respecting the school committee, the successful secondary prin- 
cipal often has influence which either unconscious 
careless. This body generally composed men the profes- 
sions business. While they may slow confess it, feel- 
ing they often recognize that the head the high school ex- 
pert his business, and authority upon questions which 
they feel without the data for firm opinion. His suggestions color 
thought when his motive clearly unselfish, his opinion carries 
and unless considerations economy public senti- 
ment oppose, his personal appeal meets little resistance. Since 
this true, the high school principal position influence 
action concerning the grammar schools that few grammar masters 
can help these schools secure better work, there- 
fore, studying their problems, reaching conviction mooted 
questions, putting himself the point view the grammar 
masters, and then letting his opinions become known modest 
way. For this the conferences and the visitation previously recom- 
mended will have prepared him, and not less, perhaps, the close 
personal touch advised. But the greatest and best preparation 
will broad view education, and habit studying closely 
its problems from the highest the lowest ranges. Then, when 
any one series questions assumes special importance for the 
time, the high-school teacher will ready give them intelli- 
gent examination. Just now, New England, the point at- 
tack the new upon the old education the grammar school 
curriculum. The radicals declare that the present course those 
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schools too deadening its effects, too narrow its range, too 
slow its movement the pupil. The conservatives reply that 
broaden the course and enliven it, means make superfi- 
cial, rob thoroughness, send the pupil forward with in- 
sufficient power. Both believe what they assert, and are closely 
watching experiments see what shall issue. high school 
principals also watch these experiments, form opinions, and 
proper occasions assert them. Perhaps their point view is, after 
all, good any for impartial and accurate decision without 
peradventure, their decision will have great weight they are 
nearly unanimous reaching it. 

draw this discussion close, let repeat that high 
schools can aid the grammar schools through their pupils, lead- 
ing them various ways fit themselves thoroughly and ade- 
quately for secondary study, through their masters conferences, 
visits schools, and cordial relations generally, and through the 
school committee, earnest expression opinion after due 
study the problem under consideration. All these good offices 
and many more are included single ideal. The high school 
principal should make his own school good school pos- 
sibly can, and should make himself and his assistants good 
teachers and broad and deep thinkers educational themes 
can. Then those his graduates who enter elementary teach- 
ing will efficient agencies securing better work; then the 
school committee will honor his opinions, the grammar masters 
will welcome his suggestions, and the grammar school pupils will 
feel attractive impulse toward his school all the benefit 
the grammar schools, but not whit less the benefit the high 
school itself. 


THE ESSENTIALS ARITHMETIC. 


ALBERT BOYDEN, PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


first essential the study arithmetic our schools 

good teaching. This implies comprehensive view 

the whole subject logically arranged, and simple, direct method 
presenting it. 

Arithmetic the first and the simplest the mathematical 

sciences. holds important place our school studies, first, 
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because instrument the prosecution other studies and 
the work life; second, because its educative value. 
ideas are definite, its terms have but one meaning, its system 
numbering and its system notation are the highest degree 
simple and comprehensive, its processes are exact 
Rightly taught, its study cultivates logical thinking and accurate 
expression. 

Arithmetic includes the knowledge numbers, arithmetical 
notation, numerical operations, the relations numbers, the solution 
problems. The primary object the study arithmetic the 
development thought power the acquisition and use this 
knowledge. 

should studied two courses holding the relation two 
concentric circles, the first course including the study each 
the four divisions the subject with the numbers thousands, 
covering the whole range the subject the study small num- 
bers, preparatory the second course which should enlarge the 
circle, and extend the knowledge, the study the principles 
and processes the whole subject applicable all numbers. 

The first course should include the following subjects 

The knowledge the individual numbers. The idea each 
number and its name thousands; the parts the first twenty 
numbers, including the forty-five elementary combinations and 
separations the first decade and the fifty-five the second de- 
cade applications with units measure and simple problems 
the prime numbers, and the factors all the composite numbers 
one hundred the first twenty-five squares and the first ten cubes. 

The expression the numbers figures and letters and the 
expression the operations signs. 

The numerical operations. Combining any two numbers, 
combining equal numbers, multiplying; separating 
number into any two parts, separating number 
into equal parts, dividing; finding the fractional parts the 
numbers the use factors making easy combinations. 

Under the relations numbers, the subject fractional 
numbers. First, the idea the unit, the fraction, the fractional part 
the unit, the fractional numbers, the common and decimal forms. 
Second, the expression the fraction figures and words, and 
figures. Third, the operations upon fractional numbers. Finding 
equivalent fractional expressions adding fractional numbers; sub- 
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tracting one fractional number from another; the two ways 
multiplying fractional numbers; the two ways dividing frac- 
tional number; finding the fraction any number, using either 
view the fraction dividing any number fractional number. 
Fourth, the relations fractional numbers. This covers the sub- 
ject matter the first course. Let notice few essentials 
the teaching this course. 

The ideas the numbers both entire and fractional must 
gained from objects. The operations must first performed with 
objects, the relations the numbers must shown objectively. 
The applications should made with the names numbers 
objects, and the final drill should made with the names the 
numbers simply. 

Numbers are abstract ideas, they should not confused with 
objects. The objects should left soon the ideas 
cesses are distinctly known. Number work with objects and 
pictures sometimes carried excess. Neither should numbers 
confounded with figures. Figures are not numbers, they are 
the symbols which numbers are expressed. 

After the ideas the numbers and the thought processes have 
been gained objectively the pupil, must taught the arith- 
metical language which they are expressed, trained 
readily, and have thorough drill its use. Introduce the figures 
after the first ten numbers are learned. With the numbers after 
ten the idea the number, its name and its expression figures, 
should taught together. 

should shown that the elementary combinations the first 
and second decades extend through all the succeeding tens,— 
for instance, five and four are nine, fifteen and four are nineteen, 
twenty-five and four are twenty-nine,—five and four are always 
seven and six are always three units and one ten: that 
when the pupil has mastered the combinations the first two 
decades has the command all combinations. 

the operations tens with units, that the first hundred 
numbers, the oral work must precede the written and should occupy 
more than half the time spent arithmetic until accuracy and 
rapidity operating these numbers are attained. Figures 
should seldom used this work. 

the relations the numbers, find halves, thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, sevenths, eights, ninths, tenths the numbers; find 
what part one number another. 
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should shown illustrations that objects are numbered 
tens, that the numbers are composed different orders units, 
ones, tens, hundreds, thousands; that the name the number 
formed combining the names its parts. This the beginning 
the decimal system numbering. 

the written work the operations upon the numbers great 
care should taken that the work properly graded, taking one 
step the process time, fix the mind, and let each step 
prepare the way distinctly for the next step. For instance, teach 
multiply two, then twenty, then twenty-two, then 
three hundred, then three hundred and twenty-two. 

adding, the pupil should trained sight figures arranged 
for adding, think the results, that read the line figures 
reads the line printed words, for instance, sight 
figures think nine, twelve, twenty-one, not spell 
out the process saying and are and are and are 21. 
there has been thorough work the elementary combinations 
this will not difficult accomplish. 

Use drill tables and charts and have great number and variety 
problems written numbered cards, slips paper, for 
individual use. 

Show the first two decades which numbers are prime, which 
composite. Have pupils make lists each decade one hundred 
select the prime numbers; write the numbers which the compos- 
ite numbers can made. the pupils think and read the 
composite numbers their factors. Apply this knowledge 
factors multiplying and dividing. 

dealing with fractional numbers special pains should taken 
that the pupils get distinct idea the fraction, the fractional 
unit, and the fractional number. The fraction any part 
unit, the arithmetical fraction part unit which consists 
one more the equal parts the unit; improper fractions 
called, are fractional numbers not fractions; the fractional number 
which expresses fractional units. These ideas must 
acquired from objects. 

Equal care should taken with the expression the fraction 
that the denominator and numerator may distinctly understood 
comparison the common and decimal form expression should 
made show that the difference only the form the ex- 
pression. Decimals are not different kind fraction. Teach 
the common and decimal forms together. 
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Drill carefully upon finding equivalent expressions for the 
fraction, for the entire mixed number, for fractions having 
different denominators. 

this elementary work well done, the use fractional num- 
bers will easy the use entire numbers. 

The processes the operations fractional numbers should 
thought out, not worked rule. They may reduced six 
cases. 

First, adding fractional numbers have only one thing 
remember, namely, that the numbers added must the 
same denomination. 

Second, subtracting, the fractional number taken 
either from entire number, fractional number, mixed 
number. 

Third, the fractional number multiplied multiplying the 
numerator, dividing the denominator. 

Fourth, the fractional number divided dividing the num- 
erator, multiplying the denominator. 

Fifth, finding the fraction any number either entire, fractional, 
mixed. 

There are two views fractional number, for instance, 4-5 
number the equal parts one unit. This the first view. 
Again 4-5 unit equivalent 1-5 four units. think 
the fraction one the equal parts number units. 
This the second view. 

find the fraction any number. the number multi- 
ple the denominator, take the first view the fraction, divide 
the number the denominator the fraction, and then multiply 
the quotient the numerator. This gives smaller numbers 
work with. 

the given number not multiple the denominator, take 
the second view the fraction, multiply the number the num- 
erator the fraction, and then divide the product the denomina- 
tor. This gives less fractions the terms the fractional 
numbers. 

Always multiply first finding the decimal fraction number. 
This avoids confusion the use the decimal point. 

Observe that the process the same whether the number 
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often hear the rule for multiplying fraction fraction. This 
logically contradictory, because taking fraction fraction 
simply taking part it, not multiplying it. This rule not 
only logically incorrect but unnecessary. 

Sixth, the division any number either entire, fractional, 
mixed, fractional number. 

the given number multiple the numerator the given 
fraction, divide the number the numerator the fraction and 
multiply the quotient the denominator. This process should 
always followed when the fractions the given numbers are 
the decimal form. 

the given number not multiple the numerator the 
given fraction, multiply the given number the denomination 
the fraction and divide the product the numerator. 

Observe this case that the process the same for numbers 
any form. separate rule for the division fraction frac- 
tion needless, and the common Invert the divisor and 
proceed illogical and purely mechanical. 

have stated these processes show the valuable opportunity 
they furnish teach pupils think accurately and gain com- 
mand numbers. All the work fractional numbers should 
done small numbers that the strength may given the think- 
ing involved the processes. 

The pupil must think out these processes first with the objects 
his hands, using them for illustration; and the thinking must 
repeated till the process fixed the memory. The difficul- 
ties fractions come from working mechanically without thinking. 

The relations fractional numbers should studied. For in- 
stance what part one-half one-third? sixth-sevenths 
two-thirds 

the solution problems the thinking from what given 
what required, should carefully distinguished from the num- 
erical operations which the reasoning calls for. 

The first course covers the essentials pure arithmetic and 
deals with small numbers which every child can comprehend. Its 
value the pupil will determined the quality the teach- 
ing. well taught with sufficient drill the thought 
processes the pupils who must leave school early will have the ele- 
ments the whole subject and the power think numbers. 
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THE SECOND COURSE. 

This course extension the knowledge the subject. 
The pupils should led consider the subject whole de- 
fining and analyzing into its main divisions. The first course 
has furnished the elements this work. they should led 
through the study each the main divisions and their rela- 
tions. Terms should defined, the principles 
should thought out and accurately stated the pupils. 

The first division will include the study the decimal system 
numbering objects and the naming numbers. The system 
numbering twos, fives, eights and twelves should shown 
and compared with the decimal system. ‘This takes but little time, 
with proper illustrations, and shows the superiority the decimal 
system. 

The second division the subject will include the study the 
systems arithmetical notation,—the Arabic and the Roman, with 
comparison the two show the superiority the Arabic. 

the Arabic notation should study the expression the 
orders units, the system which all numbers are represented 
ten figures, the two principles the system, the division 
places into periods, the writing and reading numbers; decimal 
fractional parts, the orders parts, the expression the orders, 
the writing and reading decimal fractional numbers, and the 
use the decimal point. 

the Roman notation should study the system represent- 
ing all numbers seven letters and the use the system. 

The third division will include the study the principles and 
processes addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, their 
application United States money, and the properties numbers, 
including factors, multiples, divisibility numbers and factoring. 

The fourth division will include the study fractional num- 
bers under the outline given the first course, ratio and propor- 
tion, powers and roots the second degree. 

This embraces all pure arithmetic and pupils well grounded 
this knowledge will able make such applications arith- 
metic shall required them. 


APPLICATIONS ARITHMETIC, 


First, denominate numbers, the definitions, quantities 
measured, the common system measures, and the mensuration 
lines, surfaces and volumes. 
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mensuration the pupils should measure the dimensions, make 
such drawings will helpful, then compute the area con- 
tents. 

not necessary teach the operations upon denominate 
numbers the system measures well known. Apply the 
knowledge the units once the solution problems made 
the pupil measuring things within his reach. 

The series units measure should taught objectively, 
fractional parts and multiples of, the primary standard unit. 
They should not memorized mechanically they are usually 
given the tables, without any real knowledge the units. For 
example, teach the series units length and state follows: 


Inch in. ft. 


Multiples the yard. 


Fractional parts the yard. 


Second, Percentage. This simply the application opera- 
tions fractional numbers commercial problems. will in- 
clude the definition all the terms used, secure clear under- 
standing the problems, and two classes problems. 

First, Problems without the element time. These include 
profit and loss, trade discount, insurance, taxes, and customs 
duties. Commercial papers with their incidents should studied. 
These include promissory notes and orders; the latter embrace 
simple orders, bank checks, inland bills exchange, and foreign 
bills exchange. 

Second, Problems with the element time. These include in- 
terest, bank discount, and compound interest. 

the study these applications three things are essential, 
first, that the pupils distinctly understand every word and con- 
dition the problem before attempting solve it; second, that 
they reason correctly; third, that they perform the numerical op- 
erations accurately. 

have briefly stated what should included the study 
arithmetic and some the essentials teaching this subject. 
may say closing that often judgment have the chil- 
dren begin the formal study numbers before they are sufficiently 
mature take the ideas readily, and thereby fail develop that 
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interest and power the study that ought awaken. 
better that the child should get the first ideas numbers incident- 
ally calls for their use the kindergarten plays, and 
when has become more familiar with the ways school life, has 
learned observe and talk more easily, ready take the 
formal study numbers with interest profit. 

Arithmetic too often taken merely mechanical way, the 
pupil working rule with much ciphering and little thinking. 
The result meagre knowledge and perceptible increase 
power thought. 

The study arithmetic should enriched. Our pupils should 
get more arithmetic, get better form, get less time than 
usually given the subject, and get the power think for 
themselves the use this knowledge. 

How shall this accomplished? Only better teaching, 
making complete logical arrangement the subject, better 
illustration the ideas and processes, the use smaller numbers, 
more thinking, less figure work, making and solving such 
problems occur actual life. 

Since more than ninety per cent. our children finish their 
school work with the grammar school and many them not 
complete this course, highly important that they should get 
something the mathematical training, which comes from the 
thoughtful study arithmetic. 


THE SWORD ETHAN ALLEN. 
JOHN WEATHERS, WASHINGTON, 


HOSE interested the early events our country and espec- 
ially those who are thrilled with patriotic emotion the 
stories valor and devotion found the history the American 
Revolution, will pleased, sure, know that the old sword 
Colonel Ethan Allen still preserved. The writer saw re- 
cently the National Museum this city. 

The sword old fashioned blade about twenty-seven inches 
length and slightly curved. The handle made horn 
bone, and some seven inches long, making the total length, from 
tip tip, about thirty-four inches. The mounting silver, 
marked with gold, but the latter partially worn off. 
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head silver forms the end the handle, and from this the 
guard runs silver chain. one the silver bands the ven- 
erable leathern scabbard, the Ethan Allen” engrossed 
large letters; another band, Brasher, Maker, York”; 
while third band appears the Martin Vosburg, 
connection this last name has with the sword, 
one seems know. 

Colonel Ethan Allen, the original owner this sword, and 
whose fame has made valuable and renowned, was born Litch- 
field, Conn., January 10,1787. was active, patriotic and 
brave, and hated tyranny. Soon noted battle Lexing- 
ton, Mass., the American Revolution, Ethan Allen was re- 
quested the general assembly Connecticut, enlist men and 
capture Ticonderoga, strong fort the state New York, then 
held British troops. immediately raised Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” and with them took the fort, the early morning 
May 10, 1775. 

describing the assault, and the part the illustrious sword 
played the capture, is, perhaps, best quote from Colonel 
Allen’s Memoir. 

the time the assault,” says the Colonel, British sen- 
try made pass one the American officers with his bayonet, 
and slightly wounded him. first thought was kill him with 
sword but instant, altered the design and fury the 
blow slight cut the side the head, upon which 
dropped his gun and asked for quarter. This readily granted 
him and demanded him the place where the commanding officer 
kept. The sentry showed the way. The British commander 
asked what authority demanded the surrender the fort. 
answered the name the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress,” continues the 
Colonel, being very little known that time, began speak 
again, but interrupted him, and with drawn sword over his 
head, again demanded the immediate surrender that garrison 
with which then complied.” 

The fort, the garrison, and about one hundred pieces cannon 
were the result this easy victory. 

Colonel Allen died Burlington, Vt., Feb’y 13, 1789, the 
age fifty years, leaving his sword his son, Captain Hannibal 
Allen. death Captain Allen, the famous blade was 
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retained his widow, Agnes Allen, who became member 
the family her sister, Mrs. Benjamin Hopkins. But upon the 
marriage her favorite nephew, Hannibal Allen Hopkins, she 
made her home with him for the last twelve years her life. 
her death, 1863, the sword became the property Hannibal 
Allen who, dying 1871, left it, turn, his widow. 
This widow died few years ago Lansing, Mich., and the 
eted sword passed into the hands her son, Hannibal Allen Hop- 
kins, Jr., through whose courtesy, has been loaned the United 
States Government and placed beneath beautiful case the Na- 
tional Museum this city. 

This precious relic silent reminder the great struggle 
through which our forefathers passed, for the overthrow 
cal tyranny and the establishment home for freedom 
trammelled intelligence. 


PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE 
THE LAW. 
CHARLES THWING, PRESIDENT WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
EpwIn University Wisconsin. 

special preparation that best leads law is: 
history than usually given college courses. this mean 
such historical studies illustrate social progress,—histories 
institutions, civilization. Such studies, gleaning from many 
authors, enable the law student better apprehend the law 
was, and the changes that have made word, un- 
derstand the growth and development systems jurisprudence. 

Elocution. The student should trained and exercised 
public speaking more carefully and systematically than usual 
our colleges. Instruction and practical work should directed 
toward overcoming awkwardness, defective enunciation, manner- 
ism,—in word, all that implied elocution. 

instruction. The lawyer should master 
style oratory and writing clear, simple, attractive. 
argue causes courts, and most successful when can present 
his points few, apt words, meaning. advocate 
his cause before jurymen, usually plain men, whom his style 
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should lucid, his language such they can comprehend. 
more than ever convinced that much can done the college, 
and the student life form this end would require 
much more writing essays, more reading subject and de- 
clamation upon it, than generally practical, indeed, other 
times necessary. Combining this with other studies would have 
the students recite topically, each speaking five minutes and stating 
what knows the topic the lessons. 

Latin more attention should given such composi- 
tions those and Quintillian than other styles. 
modern languages the student fitting for law should know German. 
least, has great advantage almost any community 
the West our larger cities able speak and write 
German. 

“5, students should plied with good literature. Make 
them read systematically good works, written good style, then 
require them tell the substance the argument, thus forming 
style, facility and felicity expression, and the habit telling 
what one knows.” 

“Such training leads clear thinking, and strong power 
statement. all the studies pursued the investigating spirit 
should cultivated. 


Among what are termed the learned professions, there 
one which brings the man who pursues it, into such univer- 
sal contact with the diversified activities life the law. The 
lawyer’s clients are mechanics every sort, merchants and other 
traders every sort, inventors every department the mechan- 
arts, and thus on, through the entire list human occupations. 
The law practical science, and connects itself with all three 
occupations. that the legal practitioner must know both the 
principles the law, and something the particular pursuit 
which called upon apply them. The perfect lawyer, there- 
fore, one who understands all the law and nearly all everything 
else. But the perfect lawyer, thus defined, impossibility. 

justified assuming that what have said thus far will 
every intelligent person accepted correct. And follows 
that there nothing the curriculum any institution learn- 
ing, which would not advantageous for any young man 
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master preparation for law studies. follows also, that this 
aspect the question, every young man preparing become law 
student, should make himself familiar with every department 
merchandizing, and learn agriculture, horticulture and every me- 
chanic art. Now, this being impossible, must select. And the 
selection best for one young man would not necessarily best for 
another different mental make-up. 

solutely prescribed, and could not diversified much 
meet this theoretical view the differences required different 
student minds. Practically there are two objects, the one im- 
part mental discipline, especially the improvement the reasoning 
powers, and the other supply available knowledge. For mental 
discipline, should continue the mathematics, logic and the other 
studies ordinarily introduced into the college course for this end. 
should discard Greek, not because not useful, but make 
room for other things. Latin would retain, and still doubt the 
propriety enforcing high degree scholarship it. prac- 
titioner some localities, ought able speak and under- 
stand spoken French and German. other localities, this attain- 
ment would almost useless. The educational advantages 
learning speak any language other than the English, the best 
methods are pursued, are nothing. But for any educated man, cer- 
tainly and more especially for the lawyer, the capacity speak 
and write the English language accurately, compactly, perspicu- 
ously and idiomatically indispensable and among the means for 
acquiring high place given the practice and the drill 
therein rendering dead language like the Latin, living one 
like the French German, into the choicest English. regard 
that the foremost advantage derivable from the study Latin 
college. But then must taught with special reference 
this end. the Latin professor suffers his pupil render the 
text into mere literal, unidiomatic and haphazard English, this end 
part attained, though other respects the student may 
have gained something. training the English language, 
and for the practical advantages being able read French and 
German, one both might added the Latin, even substi- 
tuted for it, taught the same methods the Latin. 
Viewed educationally, this very different thing from teaching 
the pupil speak those languages. Still, course preparatory 
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the study the law, should make these living languages, how- 
ever studied, optional, not compulsory. 

not propose suggest course study. But would 
take the student over wide range the natural sciences 
possible, giving prominence those that enter most into the com- 
mon affairs, mechanical and other. addition this, would 
what could introduce him practical work the various 
sorts pursued man. carrying out this idea, would have 
special department attached the college university. the 
side the gymnasium, would have erected building series 
buildings wherein every sort human indoor industry should 
taught, and far possible practically carried on. And would 
have part the gymnasium hours spent there. not mean 
substitution the manual labor system, whereby the student 
partly earns his support, for the current for the plan 
propose the student would earn nothing, but the teaching would 
paid for the same mathematics. And when should be- 
come legal practitioner, would find more use for what was 
taught him this part his college course than for his mathe- 
matics for his Latin. advising upon the law, examining 
witnesses, and otherwise trying causes, relating anything, his 
knowledge the particular thing will render him immeasurably 
superior antagonist equal legal learning who knows 
nothing specially it. Besides, client often needs practical busi- 
ness advice more than legal, and when duly mingled with the legal 
equally ready pay for it, and always choose 
the lawyer whom knows have supply. 

“Contrary what popularly believed, the most useful the 
faculties which practitioner has occasion exercise invention, 
the thinking things commonly overlooked. Therefore 
should leading object his preliminary education cultivate 
this faculty. should glad dwell further upon this, and upon 
some other the above suggestions, but should weary you. 

These suggestions, should you find them any value, are 
you request, your disposal.” 


Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The college studies most useful man proposing 
lawyer, are, should say: 

Latin. French notso necessary but would 
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“2. The History Institutions. The history the English 
and American Constitutions perhaps the best subject. But the 
only essential thing that the course should one where the 
students learn deal with the original sources. 

Some branch Moral Science, such Ethics Political 
Economy. 

student should not, during his college course, try anticipate 
one more the regular professional studies. say from ex- 
perience. Under graduates have often attempted this, but the results 
are very unsatisfactory. The examinations such men, even 
intelligent men, who well afterwards, are seldom creditable and 
often much the contrary.” 


expected that great diversity would exist the views 
thus presented. The greatest diversity and most important lies 
respect the pursuing law studies college. this point 
distinguished writers Mr. Bigelow and Professor Gray are 
found extreme and opposite points. Mr. Bigelow says that, 
with the beginning the third under-graduate year, courses 
elementary law, contracts, torts, crimes, might well offered, 
followed the next year more advanced courses equity and 
real property. Mr. Bigelow would thus make the last two years 
the college identical, least part, with the two first years 
the law school. Following such course, believes the student 
might receive his degree LL. taking one year law 
school. Professor Gray, however, distinctly says: The student 
should not, during his college course, try anticipate one more 
the regular, professional studies. say this from experience. 
Under-graduates often attempt this, but the results are very unsat- 
isfactory. The examinations such men, even intelligent men 
who well afterwards, are seldom creditable, and often much 
the contrary.” 

This question making the last two years the college course, 
least part, one with the first the first two years the 
professional course, most serious question. certainly true 
that the lawyer, the doctor, graduating college the age 
twenty-two twenty-three, pursuing professional course three 
four years, beginning his professional work twenty-six 
twenty-seven, obliged look forward full decade hard 
drudgery before can begin win what calls the rewards 
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his hard work. age thirty-three thirty-four late age 
which enter upon the larger relations life. age 
which found home. Such facts lead the conclusion, that 
our duty save one two years. Young men should enter 
their professional career sooner than they this length time. 
But further said that extra year two preparation 
does not long delay one, relation his whole preparatory career 
twenty years, from entering into the rewards awaiting him. 
And this extra year ought and may prove very important 
agency doing the best work. 

But this question has relation also tothe college, and the 
preparation for college which the student had, well the 
man himself. Certain colleges may well afford cut down their 
course three years, and certain other colleges cannot afford 
elimination one quarter the time and work their course. 
Certain men also may receive rich culture three years 
other men receive four five. 

This question, too, has relation the question whether the 
college should fit one for life, should means preparation 
for professional study and service. distinguished writer 
Austin Abbott believes that the purpose college education 
develop men manly minds, breadth, conversant with what- 
ever concerns all educated men common train the powers 
appreciation and observation enhance the capacity for the en- 
joyment all that true, good and beautiful, and ability pro- 
mote the happiness others. Ina word, believes that the col- 
lege education should aim life itself, and not the law, any 
other one avocation. 

Between views widely diverging, may possible find 
golden mean. Certainly, college education should broad 
should fit one for living. But its breadth, and fitting one for 
living, should also fit one for life the vocation which 
probable the man himself will choose. Even fitting one fora 
direct vocation, the preparation should broad fit one for 
life itself; and fitting one for life itself, preparation should 
definite that should fit one for special vocation. 

training the student for any vocation the first requisite 
teach him think. This requisite is, possibly, more necessary, 
the law than certain other professions. Thought consists 
largely comparison, and comparison represents small share 
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the work the lawyer. obliged compare case with case, 
the elements one case with the elements another case, the 
principles underlying one case with the principles underlying 
another case, conclusions reached one case with the conclusions 
reached another case comparison his chief work. 
what called, “case lawyer” giving himself the 
simplest methods comparison; but most worthy 
natural efforts, use this method comparison. 
marked once distinguished lawyer that made little dif- 
ference what man studied preparation for the law, provided 
learned how think. The lawyer was good enough assent 
the truth this remark. The studies therefore, which chiefly 
promote the power think are the studies which one, proposing 
bea lawyer, should choose. the studies which the college, 
guiding those who are become lawyers, should advise students 
elect. Among such studies one would name mathematics. 
Yet, the thinking, the reasoning which the study mathematics 
develops, quite unlike the thinking demanded the law. The 
reasoning mathematics necessary reasoning: given the three 
angles triangle know that that must equal two right 
angles; other conclusion thinkable. But such necessary 
reasoning seldom occurs the law. Evidence is, small part, 
circumstantial and, therefore, certain study mathematics 
commended colleges, also said that the severer 
philosophical studies tend discipline the power thinking. 
These studies represent and embody the principles the human 
mind, and such principles the lawyer should conversant with 
with his own self. 

evident that what may called the study institutions 
special value one proposing enter the law. This study 
promotes the power thought. study may, sense, 
sociological philosophy. promotes the habit investi- 
gation, habit first-rate value the lawyer. The study also 
has great value acquainting the student with what may 
called the sources, the original conditions the 
tions and constitutions represent that law whence are derived laws. 

They represent the sources out which flow statutes and social 
regulations. Such study tends make lawyer breadth 
vision and richness resources. elevates his conceptions 
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links him with the permanent agencies human endeavor and 
character, institutions and constitutions, embodying the highest at- 
tainments the thought race. 

further said that the study language the great- 
est help preparation for the study law. help which 
many lawyers not, believe, properly recognize. The great 
value the study the language lies, according thought, 
the training gives interpretation. Translation from one 
language into another simply interpretation, and the chief 
part the study foreign language interpretation. And 
interpret the chief work the lawyer. interprets the law. 
interprets the law interprets the law special 
cases; interprets, inclined think, the law for jury, for 
client, and may even venture interpret the law for the ben- 
efit the bench. interprets the testimony each witness. 
interprets every case which set before him; interpretation 
the chief work the lawyer. And there better training 
interpretation than translation from one tongue into another. 

easy distinguish the man who knows some language 
languages besides his own vernacular from the man who knows 
only his vernacular. has far greater facilities understanding 
those whose letters are herewith presented, are inclined discard 
Greek. Possibly they not know how far their recommendation 
reaches. The elimination Greek from the preparatory course 
lawyer the elimination the language best fitted aid the 
student become interpreter. 

expected that nota few those who thus write the 
best preparation for the study the law, should emphasize the de- 
ficiency the college offering proper courses English. The 
colleges are not offering such courses they ought offer, and 
are not invariably teaching those courses the wisest methods. 
Through every possible means, the student college should en- 
deavor become master that language, the words which 
will think and speak. 
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CHILDREN’S POSTURES. 


MARA PRATT, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, DURANT GYMNASIUM, BOSTON. 


twig bent, the tree inclined.” 


quite probable that the ages come, when scientific men 
are making research into 18th and 19th century records, the 
above quotation will held one proof positive that physical 
training was object attention the time the author lived, for 
what, pray, could apply better than the pliable green 
stick bones children. 

When the little child born, every bone cartilaginous. 
centre mere tiny spot real bone structure— 
each bone has, sure; but not until child has reached 
his growth” that they are really bony and some retain their carti- 
laginous condition even for years after that. 

But not our purpose elaborate upon minute anatomy 
the positions which habitually placed and accordance 
with those positions will take its shape and form; just long 
there danger deformity; just long there hope for im- 
provement deformity already exists. 

the millennium, perhaps, there will medical directors 
oversee every but, until that time, public school teachers 
must what they can towards saving their children from the life- 
long effects school room postures. 

The human body made perfect halves, —each muscle 
pairs, and arranged, that, evenly developed, the perfect equi- 
librium the body throughout maintained. 

the bones that serve the frame upon which the muscles 
work. Let, then, one pair muscles develop more than its 
fellow, and the bone from which the spine for example 
will drawn away from the median line and towards the 
stronger side. 

Now bearing this principle mind, let apply some 
the school-child’s favorite postures 

John insists, when stands for recitation, upon standing 
say, one foot that is, throws his entire weight upon 
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one leg. This becomes his habitual position when standing, both 
school and out. Remember now how susceptible his bone 
structure this time his life, and let judge what the re- 
sult must be. The leg upon which John does not stand, becomes 
now weight upon the pelvis instead the support should be. 
Consequently that side the pelvis dragged down, and get 
the effect one hip higher than the other, the firm leg adjusting 
itself the changed angle the pelvis. 


Nor this all. The force gravitation tends now pull John 
over (on the dragging side) because the trunk and head, providing 
the spine remains erect, thrown outside the line base. There- 
fore the spine does not remain erect, but makes itself compen- 
sating curve order preserve the equilibrium. get, there- 
fore, position like this, the Now between each 
two vertabrae, lies the little elastic cushion placed there and made 
elastic that shocks and jars may transmitted without harm along 
the spine, and also that the spine may bendable all directions. 
But this very elasticity the intervertebral cartilages works harm 
John his habitual one sided for, being pressed down 
upon they are the one side (for such children usually lean 
always one side) they, time, lose elasticity that side, and 
tend make the curvature fixed. The effect this position 
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chest walls, ribs and sternum which must follow curvature, 
will not touch upon here. 

II. John, when sitting, likes also lounge, one elbow upon 
the desk. by, John finds his tailor finds for him 
that that shoulder higher than the other. 

III. John likes also sit “all curled up” his chair, 
settled way whichever you please call —in which 
positions, his spine convexes backward, and time John stoops 
when walks. 

IV. Again, John cranes his head forward —and this isn’t 
lazy attitude for, poor boy, how can help that since his eyes 
and his books are always before him! But, nevertheless, the habit- 
ual craning has its effect upon the carriage, and must modified. 

Now the effect these last positions upon the muscles rather 
than the bones. Let take the “high shoulder” for example. 
Attached the bony structure that makes the shoulder, are mus- 
cles above whose office raise the shoulder contracting. 
Below are other muscles whose office —among others de- 
press the shoulder. Muscles all act with each other this antag- 
onizing manner. Now pupil sits habitually leaning upon one 
elbow with one shoulder pushed up, the muscles above are con- 
tracted, the muscles below stretched. The result, time, that 
the muscles above become thickened, the ones below attenuated. 
Result the shoulder is, that the muscles above coming, they 
thicken, pull more strongly than those below, the shoulder, 
when repose, must lifted above its normal level. 

The same principle antagonizing muscles working opposi- 
tion applies also the above quoted position the back and 
the head. 

Now just word upon the subject book-carrying. pupil 
who carries, day after day, heavy strap books and what high 
school pupil, pray, does not his RIGHT HAND, pretty sure 
develop convexity the spine TOWARDS THE RIGHT. 

Let see why. and down the spine either side, lie ver- 
tical muscles, which, contracting evenly, course they will 
evenly developed, support the spine erect position. Now, 
when the books pull from the right shoulder, the spine, the 
the one sided standing position, must, KEEPS ITS 
ERECT POSITION, drawn the right force gravitation 
but, prevent this, the vertical muscles the LEFT side, contract 
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draw the spine into erect position and preserve equilibri- 
um. This extra exercise strength thus placed upon the left 
muscles, accordingly strengthens them; and time they become 
stronger than their fellows the opposite side. Consequently 
when the spine rest, books other weights the right 
hand, these left muscles because their greater strength (and 
strength muscle economy always means contraction curve the 
spine, hollowing course, the left side, convexing the 
right. 

These are but few examples common enough among school- 
children. 

And what shall done about it. not know. say 
first all chairs and desks the right size for each child second, 
double sets school-books, one for the home, one for the school- 
room. Third, cannot say; school-boards, universal demand, and 
general intelligence must answer that they will! 


LOWELL MASON, AMERICAN MUSICIAN. 


REV. JAMES ROSS, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


exhibits Congregationalism the World’s Fair includ- 
chart relating the contributions Congregationalists 
American and especially church music. these, Lowell 
Mason was chief during his own life time, and to-day 
the number his original and arranged tunes that survive 
the most recent hymnals. Previous his time, William Bil- 
lings and Oliver Holden were the only New England musicians 
who had composed music and tunes note. There were few 
composers, born before Mason, but contemporaneous part with 
him. Swan (1758-1842) composed China, about eight 
years before Mason’s birth. was sung Watts’ the 
death and burial Saint: 


still familiar and generally used funerals. Formerly 
was one the most popular tunes New England. About 
the same time, 1785, Samuel Holyoke (1762-1816) wrote Arnheim. 
was the last tune sung its author before his death. sur- 
vives, but scarcely more than survives, because uninteresting. 
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Lowell Mason’s life, from first last, was musical. spent 
twenty years his youth playing every available instru- 
ment. became thecentre and chief group hymnists 
and composers consisting Thomas Hastings (1784-1872), Oliver 
Holden (1765-1848) (1765-1844), Henry Oliver (1800-1885), 
George Webb (1803-1887), William Bradbury (1816-1868), 
George Root (1820-), Woodbury (1819-1858), Leonard 
Marshall (1809-1888), William Sherwin (1826-1888). Some 
these were Lowell’s associates others were his pupils. They com- 
posed hymns tunes both, that live and that will not soon die. 
majority reached good old age. Only one died short fifty. 
Two are still living. They were different denominations. 

Hastings was voluminous hymnist and frequent composer. 
Webb known the tune named after himself. Holden re- 
membered the author Coronation and the hymn: 

All those who seek the throne 

Oliver wrote Federal Street and Merton. Bradbury, Root and 
Sherwin, Baptist group, are too well known need specific men- 
tion. Woodbury was the author Siloam, and “If were 
voice.” Marshall, another Baptist, was superior tenor singer, 
composer popular songs, But the primate 
among them was Lowell Mason. Richards’ “songs Christian 
contains seventy-four tunes members the group; 
thirty-six them are Mason, only one less than one-half. 
The popular edition hymns the faith, Professors Harris 
and Tucker, contains forty-one tunes the group; twenty-eight 
Mason. This discloses the comparative situation. 

Mason accomplished four things elaborate 

became the founder national music. There was 
American music worth speaking of, until his career began. 
went through New England and the Middle States, holding large 
musical conventions. gave lessons the elementary principles 
music. founded musical academies, institutes and societies. 
His degree Doctor Music was conferred, the suggestion 
Root. was the first degree music ever conferred 
American College. 

Root commended him America’s greatest musical educator. 
was engaged the composition tune when his friend 
called notify him the honor conferred. 
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made Boston the most musical city the United States. 


Boston Academy Music and the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society were means this end. 

introduced vocal music into the schools. the 
suggestion Rev. William Woodbridge, adopted the Pesta- 
lozzian method teaching vocal music classes. The first class 
its kind the English speaking world was taught him the 
lecture room Park Street Church, Boston, and was attended 
largely prominent people. told the school authorities that 
vocal music could successfully taught regular branch 
education. proved his theory teaching without pay one 
year. Woodman, the author the hymn-tune 
was his assistant the work. 

was the father new church music. the musical 
convention that held was accustomed spend the mornings, 
part, giving his ideas church music. Principally ad- 
vocated 

Popular tunes and congregational singing. believed 
that all the people could sing, unison, with sweetness and power. 
One Sabbath morning when was threescore and ten, was 
walking through Lewellyn Park, the east side Orange moun- 
tain, and friend were the way church. They 
were talking the relative value congregational and quartette 
singing. Suddenly paused, and said: congregational 
these grand old trees, this tangled wildwood. Yonder 
garden, with its flowers and evergreens formal cut, quartette 
singing. Which these places would choose aids wor- 
ship?” 

Expressive tunes and singing natural and appropriate 
the sentiments the words. 

one occasion North Reading, 


was study. did not like the inexpressive singing. 
awaken emotion spoke briefly the passion Jesus. Then 
one the alto singers sang the opening phrase with such fervor 
that the effect was thrilling. The whole chorus was then sung 
with feeling and with power, and the recitation closed with silent 


prayer. 
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the improvements church music was versatile 
author and teacher, organist, director, choir-leader and com- 
poser. Rev. Henry Burrage, author Baptist Hymn-writers 
and their Hymns,” 1888, says 

Doctor Hastings and Doctor Lowell Mason, more than 
all others, attributed the great advance the character 
this part public worship during the last half century. They 
may properly regarded the founders the prevailing psalmody 
America.” Mason was associated with Hastings, David Greene, 
Professors Park and Phelps, Andover, Mass., and President 
Wayland, Brown University, Providence, I., compiling 
hymns and furnishing the tunes. The Bowdoin Street Choir, 
Boston, which trained, has scarcely been equalled any line. 
His name associated composer with the greatest American 
hymns and with Ray Palmer and 

with Rev. Smith and Both hymns appeared the 
same year, 1832. Mason met Palmer and asked him furnish 
hymn for tune then written about composed. Palmer 
drew forth hymn from his pocket book which had written 
when twenty-two and distress about his worldly prospects, and 
which had carried two years. was soon published with the 
music Olivet. Mason afterward said Palmer: 

may live many years and many things, but you will 
always best known the writer that hymn.” 

the year that Palmer wrote his great hymn, 1830, Mason 
wrote great tune, for 

When Dr. Smith was student Andover, Rev. William 
Woodridge returned from Germany, bringing German hymn books 
with music, which put into the hands Mason, who turn 
gave them Mr. Smith, saying: 

You can read these books but cannot tell what 

The music one the hymns pleased Mr. Smith, and 
once wrote the words 


had thought nor expectation that had written hymn 
that would become national favorite. gave the hymn 
Mason and was first sung Sunday School celebration the 
Park Street church, Boston, Independence Day, 1832. 
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Mason went Europe twice, 1837, the year the accession 
Queen Victoria, and 1850. England interested himself 
church music singing. found the musical 
service, Rev. Havergal’s church, Worcester, England, 
all particulars and far advance anything that 
heard.” His tunes were adopted into English hymnals. Rev. 
George Bacon, pastor the Orange Valley Congregational Church, 
where later life, Dr. Mason attended, said: 

shall never forget the thrill pleasure with which, 
first Sunday London, attending the church where the venerable 
Thomas Binney (1798-1874) officiated, joined the first hymn, 
and found that was sung one the grandest Dr. Mason’s 
familiar 

Mason was original and also borrower composer. His 
habit was select themes from Handel, Haydn, Mozart and the 
great composers and give them metrical clothing. Thus Olmutz, 
Laban, Hamburg, and other tunes were arranged from Gregorian 
chants and other sources. Root said: 

before, heavenly, had been heard the melody 

‘Thus far the Lord hath led on’ 

His tune for the Missionary Hymn was his first publication. 

When Bishop Heber’s hymn: 

which wrote Ceylon, 1824, first reached this country, Miss 
Mary Howard (Mrs. Rev. Goulding) lady Savannah, was 
much impressed with its beauty. She sought vain find tune 
suited it. Remembering the young bank clerk down the street 
who had acquired reputation musical genius, she asked him 
write tune for it. complied once with her request. The 
melody thus improvised to-day sung all over the world. was 
first sung Savannah but first printed sheet form Boston. 
Hymn and tune have been powerful aids foreign missions. 

many the old collections church music, which contained 
the tune Mt. Vernon, the following note was appended 

written the occasion the death young 
lady, member Mt. Vernon School, Boston.” The young lady 
was Miss Martha Jane Crockett, daughter George Crock- 
merchant. She was very gifted and popular. After the 
funeral, and the re-assembling her class, Mason began his lesson 
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usual. wrote series simple exercises for the pupils 
sing, all plaintive character. wrote several strains har- 
monizing the expression sadness and solemnity. Near the 
conclusion the lesson combined the passages which 
sung separately exercises and formed tune, Mt. Vernon. The 
pupils sang several times. Then underneath wrote the words 
which has often been sung since: 
thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle the summer 

had composed and written the tune the way the school 
that morning, the last line being finished just before reached the 
building, which was located Tremont Street, near St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church. 

When Lowell Mason died, the expectation was general that his 
biography would written. has not been ought be. The 
World’s Fair has become the occasion for reviving his memory and 
giving historic setting the work that did. Many hymns 
are indebted for much their power the tunes which com- 
posed. great work. lives daily and weekly, America 
and England, society, the schools and the 
schools and churches have common reasons for acknowledging 
indebtedness this great musician, who was great intellect and 
morality, heart and life. 
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LESSONS AMERICAN AUTHORS, NATHANIEL 


HAWTHORNE. 


BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


chairs, 
Table reference books, 
dictionary, 
paper and pencils, 
author’s complete works, 
manuals Eng. Lit. stated text-book 
biographical sketches, 
newspaper clippings, 
dictionaries mythology and allusions, 
Puritan customs, 
early history Salem 
punishments inflicted, 
wood-cuts and pictures 
Salem, 
Concord, 
map Mass. Lenox, 
Newton. 


Materials 


— 


look words and references, 

take notes, 

form habits careful reading, 

grasp the thought the author, 

Aim increase vocabulary, 

his style (graceful, clear, elegant), 
criticise, 

build outline, and develop subject, 
write logically, easily and rapidly. 


begin with conversations, 
work with tell little, 
history times which lived, 
early influences, 
environment and associations, 
anecdotes and stories, 
Method read Wonder Book,” 
recommend others, 
arrange outline for story his life, 
oral recitations, pupils cousulting notes, 
memory recitations and written work, 
notes and essay note books. 
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time, 
place, 
honest and truthful, 
not long lived, thoughtful, 
parents 
resembled mother reserved, 
father, asea sad, 
good advantages, 
taught Joseph Worcester, 
graduated from Bowdoin College, 
education 


fond reading and study, 

Boyhood Milton, 

Bunyan, 

Shakespeare, 

Spencer 


when young read 


attended best schools, 


wrote little for publication, 
not given much verse making, 
publishing paper, 
stories and anecdotes injury his foot, 


early 
fishing and shooting, 
skating 
few associates. 


custom house official, 
consular service, 
Occupations some editorial work, 
time given literary work, 
travels. 


has individuality, 
never slovenly, 
style careful and exact, 
pure, not pretentious, 
fascinating, 
chose beautiful characters 
full gloom and sadness, 
fictitious romances, 
Writings drawn from life and customs, 
witchcraft, 
punishments inflicted 
Twice Told Tales, 
Wonder Book, 
Letter, 
Marble Faun, 


House Seven Gables, 
Mosses from Old Manse, 
Wrote some for children. 
Little Annie and Pearl his most noted young people. 
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medest but 
reserved and shy 
not fond society, 
habits solitude (enforced not always desired), 
loved the sea, 
nervous, 
imaginative, 
given melancholy and depression, 
Characteristics times witty and fond conversation, 
never egotistical, 
depreciative his own work, 
loved beauty refined taste, 
reverie, 
preoccupied (even college), 
quick and observant, 
read very much, 
fond reading Bible, but not religious. 


beautiful, 
face,—fine, handsome, 
Personal appearance long, becoming gray, 
not haughty, modest, 
voice,—soft, rich, low. 


The Wayside,” 
Oak Knoll, 
Sunnyside, 
think other names Abbotsford, 
Rydal Mount, 
Gad’s Hill. 


Longfellow, 
with 


Whittier, 
Thoreau, 
Compare education, 
wealth, 
respect urbanity, 
disposition, 
habits, 


time, 
place, 
circumstances, 
funeral, 
last romance unfinished. 


Death 


all our authors, Hawthorne appears the most original. 
His mastery language wonderful. His style simple, but al- 
ways forcible. strangely fascinating it, that holds 
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matter how gloomy the subject upon which writes, into 
wondered that severe critics have called into question the whole- 
someness some his works. 

one deems advisable for children associate with those 
who are constantly dejected morbidly sensitive. Such en- 
vironment would remove the gladness and brightness which belongs 
life’s happiest hour. was filled with creations 
breathe the same spirit that permeated his being, his soul. 
introduces (and how cordially greet them) Hester, and 
that strange little sprite, Pearl. What feelings move while ob- 
serving her soul, for see it, suffering unutterable torture Where 
the picture Certainly not the minister’s clutching 
his heart, whose secret even human eye has read, bringing 
anguish unspeakable. 

Reject the Scarlet Letter” the House Seven Gables,” and 
“Septimius Felton,” but you shall still love his Tales Twice Told, 
his fantastic Faun, and his unreal creations wonderland. 

There little Hawthorne’s character place before our 
pupils. His habit solitude ought not 
brought too much sadness, making him eccentric, over-sensitive 
and too self-depreciative. Yet look into his early life, 
ing the influences affecting it, makes study. for 
his style study him. has elegance and grace that few 
American romancers possess, being always easy, natural and un- 
affected. 

Hawthorne was rare personage, having addition highly 
endowed mind, great physical beauty, with bearing that was 
modest but always attractive. 


VACATION 


FRANK PALMER. 

HILE the March winds blow, and the spring snows pile higher 

the lee side the stone walls, and the Junco Hyemalis 

gleans few remaining weed-seeds before following Father Winter 
northward, the work-worn teacher begins rest himself with an- 


*The writer (address Bromfield St., Boston) willjbe happy furnish 
detailed information any teachers who may care apply him, 
routes, points interest, boarding-places, rates, etc. 
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ticipations the long Which richest, recollection, 
realization anticipation? Last July when read pityingly 
the broiling heat and withering drought, which formed the envi- 
ronment the poor home-stayers, while ourselves were stretched 
out ease, with favorite book, under the cool shade 
magnificent mountain pine, with glorious panorama nature 
spread out before us, and the fresh breeze soughing the branches, 
realization fully satisfied us. Many time, since then, imagination 


still farther glorified the 


nature which our month’s outing afforded us, and after hard day 
dull routine have soothed our rasped nerves and lulled our 
aching head refreshing slumber memories those peaceful 
summer days rest andsunshine. But now begin anticipate. 
That may taste the the sweet, eager draught antici- 
pation were well shape our plans early for the coming play- 
time. Where and how shall spend our vacation, conceive 
questions vitally affecting our own and others’ welfare 
any that can raised concerning our most serious and sober 
occupations. have spent July and August rightly, will 
much easier keep even temper, and clear brain, inthe trying 
school-room days December and January. owe our- 
selves and our pupils, plan the vacation wisely. 
privileged explorer comparatively new recreation ground, the 
writer this sketch would give few hints any who may now 
indulging vacation anticipations. 

are old-fashioned enough prefer sojourn the wilder- 
ness, with plenty fresh, invigorating oxygen, contact with simple, 
whole-souled country people, and communion with nature her 
most natural and unaffected moods, institute Chautauqua 
sojourn, where the people, thoughts and habits life are largely 
the same during the rest the year. believe that 


pleasure the pathless woods, 
There rapture the lonely shore, 
There society where none intrudes, 
the deep sea, and music its 


So, taking the good steamer Halifax,” Lewis wharf, soon 
left the steaming Hub” behind us, and found ourselves drinking 
new life fifteen minutes after sailing, the ocean breezes swept 
the shaded deck the vessel. The steamer Boston, the Yar- 
mouth line, left her dock the same hour and was visible all the 
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afternoon, picturesque object the ocean landscape, with her 
red hull and black smokestack, growing fainter and fainter the 
paths the two ships diverged, until last only long, black 
cloud smoke marked the track the invisible vessel. Both 
these lines afford most excellent accommodations travellers. The 
boats are large, commodious, clean, well ventilated and well pro- 
visioned, and the officers are politeness and attention personified. 
The Windsor and Annapolis and Inter-Colonial Railways and the 
Bras Navigation Co., are also well managed for the comfort 
the public. The sea voyage most attractive feature the 
vacation trip the Provinces. The draught ocean air re- 
freshing and invigorating, and even the sea-sickness said have 
its advantageous relations the physical man, cleansing the system 
and preparing the digestive organs for-the fresh, wholesome, coun- 
try diet the weeks that lie beyond. how keen the appetite, 
and how delectable are the trout, and the fresh berries, and vegeta- 
bles, and perchance the bear moose steak that follow after! 

Yet the sea-sickness not inevitable. good weather the 
voyage smooth and delightful. the Halifax there only one 
night sea, and the Yarmouth line only fifteen hours. Justa 
sweet little taste ocean life, without the fatigues and monotony 
European 

The attractions the province Nova Scotia, the tired brain- 
worker are manifold. rests one just look the quaint old 
sleepy English town Halifax. such entire change from 
the home-land! There the magnificent harbor, one the largest 
and finest the world, protected innumerable formidable forts 
and other fortifications, and abounding places historic interest. 
Meagher’s Rock, near the entrance St. Margaret’s Bay, 
where the steamer Atlantic was lost years ago, and many hundreds 
the unidentified dead slumber the sand Saul’s Island near 
by. the only British military station North America. 
The formidable guns point channel-ward from every vantage point, 
but after everything was supposed complete the way de- 
fensive armament, mock siege took place, and bright English 
commander demonstrated that spite all that had been done, 
could easily take the town. the chagrin those command- 
ing the batteries, sailed straight one the points most 
strongly fortified, close shore right under the fort and 


too near admit the heavy guns being trained upon 
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passed this danger-point could easily and safely shell the 
town. needless add that the arrangements were changed 
without delay. 

Halifax built largely wood, many the structures being 
the Colonial style architecture, having charm which all their 
own. are many fine buildings and good hotels, and every- 
thing surprisingly fact, one the delighful contrasts 
afforded between this and some better known summer resorts, 
the fact that the inhabitants not impress you with the thought 
that they are after your bottom dollar. You can Nova Scotia 
and have delightful outing, and when you return that you 
have spent little, any more than you would you had remained 
home. 

Red-coats abound Halifax every turn. The novel sight may 
enjoyed the full band Sunday, playing the 
head the column, both the way church and the return. 
the beautiful public park which the citizens are justly proud, 
the band gives public concert twice week. were passing 
the American Consulate one day, saw the dear old stars and 
stripes floating the breeze. Having been teaching the late 
Columbian year the duty saluting the flag, could not help 
taking off our hat and ejaculating the hearing red-coated 
sentinel who stood by, Ah, that’s the flag live His 
slow smile comprehension was amusing behold. 

After few days, more less, this interesting provincial 
capital the main object the sojourner may sought any one 
dozens most attractive, quiet country retreats. the 
romantic shores St. Margaret’s Bay, the breezy hill sides 
Sackville with miles and miles forest stretching every direction, 
the historic and poetic Evangeline country, the Cape Breton 
coal mine region, among the beautiful Bras d’Or Lakes, the 
traveller may find absolutely pure, life-giving air, wild and 
nating natural scenery, fair lakes and prattling streams abounding 
trout, wild strawberries and blueberries marvellous abundance, 
hospitable, kindly country people and 
absolute REST. You can you please. You can bed early 
and get late. You can wear out your old clothes. You can 
indulge all your pet personal eccentricities and the mantle 
charity will drawn over them because you are from the States.” 
What inore could you wish, make the conditions real 
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vacation? What could better suited aching heads, rasped 
nerves and depleted life-forces than this 

Most fascinating all the writer, were the beautiful Cornwallis 
and Annapolis valleys Evangeline fame. This fruitful region 
belt land about one hundred miles length, and from seven 
ten breadth, protected either side two mountain ranges 
which shelter the valley from the winter winds and fogs, and, 
together with the rich soil, make one the finest apple-producing 
sections the world. One may ride for through apple 
orchards laden with white blossoms ripening fruit. The annual 
production already runs into hundreds thousands barrels, 


Sunshine St. Eulalie’ was she called; for that was the sunshine 
Which, the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 


Judge Wetherbee, the Supreme Court Nova Scotia, has 
estimated that this valley capable producing fruit the 
annual value $30,000,000; himself has set out orchard 
5000 trees, and erected fine summer residence. 

The scenery charming description. The beautiful 
Minas basin lies the foot old Blomidon, which stands 
grim sentinel the shore. From this 

precipice 
That seems fragment some mighty wall, 
Built the hand that fashioned the old world 
separate its 
one may look off over the the Bay Fundy, 
the shores New Brunswick, while seven Nova Scotian counties 
lie sight near by. Not far from its base nestled the little 
village rendered famous Longfellow’s immortal poem: 
the Acadian land, the shores the Basin Minas 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village Grand Pré 
Lay the fruitful 

Many traces still remain the work the French settlers whose 
history was touchingly sad and whose banishment gave one 
the most exquisite all English poems. said that Long- 
fellow never visited the scenes which graphically describes, 
but seems almost incredible, vividly the reality brought 
before the poem. Yet the poem art and the reality nature. 

the traveller, living over again through the whole year his 
delightful Acadian vacation inclined adopt the sentiments 
one who has written: The reality outstrips the picture. There 
life-giving vigor the air. Sunshine does not bring languor. 
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skies and temperate days make the Nova Scotian summer 
time rest and refreshing. The land redolent romantic 
times, and wandering through its highways and by-ways, one finds 
comfort welded health-restoring relaxation. Familiarity only 
freshens its beauties which are hallowed forever 

‘The light that never was sea land 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 


Teachers, tired people anywhere and everywhere, visit the Acadian 
land for vacation rest and refreshment, and your work will 
stronger, nobler, truer, throughout the entire year. 
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GABRIEL 


, 
Translated from the French (Revue Pedugogique) for the National Bureau Education, 
Washington, and sent, direction Dr. Wm. Harris, for publication 
CATION. 


shall have further occasion revert the Chicago Uni- 
versal Exposition, interesting the readers this Re- 
view, and the impressions left too short but, 
nevertheless, useful and suggestive contact with the things and men 
educational America. Today, shall few pages 
only, determine the original character, recapitulate 
the works the two pedagogical congresses, which during two 
weeks from the 17th-28th July, thousands attentive listeners 
crowded hear number professors and educators from the 
four corners America well from all parts the civilized 
world. First considered, the place where these meetings 
were held. Situated central Chicago between Lake Michigan 
and the avenue the same name, the beautiful avenue million- 
aires’ homes and princely hotels, attained crossing some 
Chicago’s noisiest and liveliest streets, overflowing with commer- 
cial and industrial life; those which philosopher dreamer 
could exist, which the restless crowd, bewitched the genius 
business moves along with feverish haste. Sucha route brought 
before the building selected the organizers the Exposition 
the seat the nineteen successive congresses, which from the 
fifteenth May the end October held their 
international sessions from the first, whose subject, 
not unintentionally, was The Role Woman Society from 
that Congress Babel, speak, convoked September, 
which all religions the earth were represented, the last, most 
practical congress, that agriculture, which spite its late 
date, the 16th October, was none the less well attended being 
most attractive the people the far west. 

The Chicago Art Institute, now called the Memorial Art Palace, 
modest and simple structure rather severe architecture, in- 
viting study and work; its dimensions would seem considerable, 
were not for the adjoining gigantic buildings, houses twenty-two 
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stories high, which overlook the neighboring streets. would 
leave the impression being recent date, truth is, 
country where things complete with their birth, the dusty 
and smoky atmosphere manufacturing city had not already 
darkened its facade, thereby imparting air respectable old 
age. 

entering, once realized that the import the rendez- 
vous appointed for pedagogues America and the entire universe 
had been understood. cross the vestibule, edged through 
throng, whose animation revealed the speakers men, who ac- 
customed speak, were anticipating their private conversations 
the great discussions very kind official guide, 
the marquis Chasseloup-Laubat, the capacity representative 
the commissary general, himself conducted through the crowd 
the office the president the committee congresses, Mr. 
Charles Bonney. shall again meet with Mr. Bonney, the in- 
defatigable chief who was the soul all the congresses Chicago, 
who for six months remained continually his post duty, or- 
ganizing directing the work others, and what more, work- 
ing himself; inexhaustible orator, who delivered several 
speeches day for nearly two hundred days. For the moment, 
noticed only the grave and severe countenance our president 
not thinking that bore the weight nineteen congresses and 
that most courteously bade his side, saluted 
several persons, yet unknown us, and also our excellent 
friend, Mr. Harris, the eminent secretary the Bureau Educa- 
tion, who few days before kindly showed through the 
public schools Washington. 

few minutes after, were installed the rostrum the 
large Hall Washington, which like another hall the same Art 
Palace, the Hall Columbus, with its amphitheatre and superposed 
galleries, can hold several thousand persons. one the other 
these two vast halls, were held the plenary assemblies, the inaug- 
ural and final sessions the other smaller halls the first floor 
the special congresses convened. Ah! these beautiful halls for re- 
union, similar those the greatest number American schools, 
primary well high schools, well ventilated, spacious and well- 
lighted; where, several times month pupils and teachers each 
school meet for conferences lectures, exercises vocal in- 
strumental music, moral religious exhortations: kind 
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secular chapels, wherein awakened and developed what the 
French would call the soul” the school. 

Ladies predominated the audience. Co-education, commenced 
the schools, continued the congresses. Beside the ros- 
trum were also ladies, patronesses the congresses, whose bright 
toilets relieved our black garments. 

America isa country surprises for the foreigner. The first 
session the congresses Chicago brought this fact home us. 
listened most attentively the words welcome President 
Bonney, followed the prayer, that day offered Protes- 
tant bishop, Rev. Samuel Fallows, (another day Catholic bishop, 
Msgr. Keane Washington, for instance, would requested 
down the Heaven the work the con- 
gress, and would listened with equal attention) and several 
other addresses delivered American pedagogues. President 
Bonney then turned toward us, and, the pleasantest manner, in- 
troduced the French delegation, drawing attention their pres- 
ence the rostrum. were very well pleased with our presen- 
tation but, the same time, was less gratified hear President 
Bonney request speak. excused myself for not being 
sufficiently familiar with the language make address Eng- 
lish. Above all, feared the reception French orator 
audience who, for the most part, did not understand our language, 
and who, moreover, evinced their jealousy the prerogatives 
their national tongue. astonishment knew bounds when 
was applauded from after the first second sentence im- 
promptu. returned place, convinced that, not having un- 
derstood anything what had said, audience had applauded 
confidence, and attributed all sorts beautiful phrases 
that had not uttered. Such was not the case, however; the fol- 
lowing explanation was afterwards offered me. The special 
congress education for deaf mutes had opened the morning, 
and deaf mutes had come numbers assist the solemn open- 
ing our session not merely spectators, might believed 
simply gratify the eye. The Americans are practical peo- 
ple. Beside the rostrum was professor dactylology, Mr. 
Gallaudet, president the national college Washington whose 
office was repeat speeches gesture, they were delivering. 
Mr. Gallaudet knows French well so, while acted 
leader the French delegation, translated me, had 
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translated others before me. Hence, pursuance instantly 
simultaneous translation from French into English, and from Eng- 
lish into gesticulatory language, the presence hundred deaf 
mutes, who incited the rest the audience, enabled Frenchman 
and French speaker applauded American audience. 
reflection, remember that, despite the dexterity the inter- 
preter, the applause fell rather the beginning the second than 
the end the first sentence. 

should not have formed complete idea the Palace 
Congresses without mentioning that the excellent arrangement 
its twenty-five thirty halls, the harmony everywhere dis- 
played beautiful hanging pictures and statues placed niches, 
the Memorial Art Palace temporarily and circumstantially added 
every bars, and nearly everything apper- 
taining first class American hotel the ground floor every 
hotel being sort caravansary where travelers can procure every 
necessity for physical intellectual where they can 
read, write, buy journals, stamps, recopy and even print what they 
have written, 

The hotel the congresses furnished the same time food for 
the body and for the many participant recognized the provi- 
dent care the organizers, thanks whom was possible 
take meals the building during the adjournment the sessions. 
The life the delegates Chicago was anything but life 
incline think that the eight hour law popular 
America, and which exacts only eight hours labor out the 
twenty-four, was transgressed more than once during the July con- 
gresses. Open from eight nine the morning, and resumed 
the afternoon, these meetings often did not close till eleven o’clock 
the evening midnight. 

what these many, long meetings were devoted, shall 
shortly narrate; considering only the external aspect things, 
participant can but affirm that they were lively and entertaining. 
Crowds everywhere; untiring assiduity every direction; 
great number interesting lectures and reminiscences, prepared 
leisure; many impromptus; all followed discussions full 
interest and sometimes promising interminable word, 
international academy, which men all countries and opin- 
ions with full liberty speech agitated questions paramount all 
other questions, those which encompass all others, the heavens 
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encompass the earth,” problems education all forms and de- 
grees. 

Never shall forget those instructive and productive hours 
passed the company many distinguished men and women, 
interested like ourselves, the progress and continuous reform 
education. Even supposing that might forget all that 
jearned during them, shall always remember under what 
cal conditions profited them. esteemed colleagues will 
remember what intolerable heat were exposed, learning 
the sweat our brow better appreciate the temperate climate 
dear France, and provoked the sin envy, when certain 
evenings, not having taken the same precaution ourselves, saw 
the president the congress, without ceremony, take his place 
the rostrum with fan his hand. How ean forget the noises 
that from all sides penetrated into our halls Whoever 
knows Chicago will know that peace and quiet are nowhere 
found. our square, could hear the siren’s grating voice 
steamers all sizes ploughed the great lake, whose smiling blue 
waves could see through the open windows. Not far from us, 
could hear the rumbling carriages, carts and trucks, and the 
and deafening rolling cars, going and coming, —the 
enormous circulation the great arteries the 
along the shore, between the borders Lake Michigan and the 
Palace Arts run the tracks great railroad line, the 
Central; trains followed upon trains; the engines and 
the bell, the famous bell American locomotives, sounded its mel- 
ancholy toll. How often were the voices the orators drowned 
these deafening noises! disagreeable they were sensitive 
ears, and distracting attentive listeners, they had the merit 
bringing striking contrast before studious audience 
great people understand associate culture mind with the man- 
agement money, being, the same time, the most ardent for intel- 
lectual development and the most conspicuous for business talent. 
Not for instant did forget that were the guests one 
the most powerful industrial and commercial centres, the enormous 
city Chicago, the magic city, aptly styled. 1831 
numbered only few hundred inhabitants against the million and 
half today. Nearly destroyed the terrible fire 
which consumed 17,500 homes has arisen from its ashes with 
marvellous rapidity, transforming the city wood twenty years 
ago into city stone, brick and iron. (To continued.) 
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educational the New Year the publication, 

the National Bureau Education, stout pamphlet two 
hundred and fifty pages entitled, Report the Committee Second- 
ary School Studies Appointed the Meeting the National 
tional Association July 1892, with the Reports the Conferences 
arranged this and held December 28-30, The 
committee ten appointed Saratoga 1892, President Eliot 
Harvard University, Chairman, decided organize nine committees 
conference, each ten members, covering the subjects supposed 
English; Other modern languages; Mathematics; Physics, 
Astronomy and Chemistry; Natural History [Biology, 
Botany, Zoology and Physiology]; History, Civil Government 
and Political Economy Geography [Physical Geography, Geology 
and Meteorology This volume contains the elaborate reports the 
nine subordinate committees, introduced sixty page report the 
committee ten. Without question, this document may consid- 
ered very though will questioned whether the 
judgment Dr. Harris that “this the most important educational 
document ever published this country will stand approved. 

Beyond doubt, this series reports will, wherever carefully studied, 
produce profound impression, out which will grow lively discus- 
sion which cannot fail ventilate the much-debated topic the 
recent condition the Secondary Education, public and private, 
the United States, and its relation the higher and elementary school- 
ing people. this introductory notice merely pro- 
pose call attention certain important features the movement 
and revelations the present attitude the hundred members 
these committees. course, nobody will regard these hundred gen- 
tlemen, able and sincere they doubtless are, any save special 
way, arepresentative body. They probably fairly represent the 
aims and theories that portion the teaching force the country 
that, for several years past, has been engaged the movement for 
what, accomplished, will prove pretty thorough reconstruction, 
especially the public high school system, along the lines the 
present European ideas and methods similar institutions. 

Several things once attract the attention the careful reader. 
First, since, probably, one-half the teachers and majority the 
pupils the secondary schools the United States are the female 
sex, why does the name woman teacher appear this roll 
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one hundred? inference that this educational movement 
the hands men who not believe that among the many thousands 
women teachers secondary schools, there one sufficient 
ability, experience and general weight reputation, competent for 
this high companionship. The second point observed the evi- 
dent leaning this body educators the department style 
instruction secondary schools; proper University 
method the grade next below. This, practically, revolution 
which will make free high academical school miniature College, 
with highly trained men installed the head each department; the 
women now employed retiring their proper station,” subordi- 
nates, reduced Third, The introduction not only 
university methods instruction but proper college preparatory 
studies, even below the free high school, into the upper grammar 
grades, suggests many important considerations. means retreat 
from the present graded school system, wrought out the common- 
school educators the whole the best for the vast majority the 
pupils even the high schools, upon the old-time academical method 
teaching everything, from the alphabet the classics the same 
school. course, not expected that these additional studies, 
especially the classics, will compulsory. But all experience proves 
that the instruction small class, course study above the 
general curriculum school, either requires the increased expense 
additional teacher absorbs the energy the master 
work serious injury the general instruction the school. best, 
but few the public high schools the country will able man- 
age this new departure with success. One the most serious defects 
our new southern public graded schools the fact that many 
their masters are rendered almost useless teachers nine-tenths 
the pupils the building the necessity few boys for 
college. 

President Barker, the University Colorado, the original 
mover this conference, enters several very important protests 
against the final report the original Council ten. notes es- 
pecially its implication that the purposes general education 
one study another.” calls attention the fact that 
their report ignores the three important topics Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and science Education; but fact, the whole circle what 
may called the higher humanities, religious and moral instruction, 
music, gymnastics, and the important industrial side the secondary 
education, appear not have arrested the attention these ten com- 
mittees experts. The revelations the report are indeed most 
important,” since they prove that many the leading educational 
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thinkers the country are still largely out sympathy with the 
steady movement the American Educational Public. hardly 
too much say that this report represents the attempt its authors 
and such agree with them capture the common school system 
the country the vital region its upper grammar and high school 
and reconstruct it, the interest the university methods and aims 


the present time. will have more say this subject our 
next issue. 


recent report Secretary Dickinson the State Board 
Education shows that the number children attendance 
the Massachusetts schools during the ending May Ist, 1893, was 
391,745, increase over eight thousand from last year. This 
certainly one indication the prosperity and popularity the Massa- 
chusetts school system. The Secretary points out that there has been 
decrease the number male teachers and increase women 
teachers, although the salaries the former have been, the average, 
slightly increased and the latter lowered. Secretary Dickinson 
retires from the position which has honorably filled and Mr. 
Frank Hill, the Boston Mechanics Arts High School has been 
elected succeed him. Mr. Hill has had brilliant record 
teacher, securing remarkable success every position which has 
filled. speaker and accomplished writer, and would 
seem especially qualified for the responsible work which 
has been called. hope that his acceptance will soon enable 
bid him welcome the highest educational office the state. Mean- 
while the State Legislature needs the aid some able leader decide 
the momentous questicn where locate one more proposed 
normal schools. Many towns and cities different parts the com- 
monwealth are eagerly contesting for the advantage involved 
the location such Thus far the arguments advanced 
have seemed largely irrelevant. not question which 
town can furnish the best natural scenery superior railroad facili- 
ties. The matter should turn chiefly the prospective usefulness 
the school the largest number people. there part the 
state where large population comparatively remote from the 
facilities offered such institution that the best place, other 
things being equal, locate it. 
suggest that the new Secretary, free from local influences and 
prejudices, chosen umpire decide this question, 


have examined with interest article Hewes, 
recent issue Harper’s Weekly, Common Schools the 
United States. His statistics, which doubtless are reasonably accu- 
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rate (it impossible get exact data for such computations), will 
surprise those who have not realized the rapid educational progress 
the South and the tremendous odds New England contending 
against her efforts educate the mass ignorance pouring upon 
from Canada and Europe. 

1870 the proportion the total population school (between 
five and eighteen years age) was follows: the North Cen- 
tral Division (Ohio Nebraska and the Dakotas), 24.4 per cent.; 
the North Atlantic Division (New England, New York and 
vania), 22.1 per the Western Division (Colorado Washing- 
ton), 13.8 per cent.; the South Central (Kentucky Texas), 7.5 
per inthe South Atlantic (Maryland Florida), 6.3 per cent. 
But twenty years later these percentages are 22.4, 17.9, 
North Atlantic Division has gone down from 22.1 17.9; while the 
South Atlantic has risen from 6.3 19.7. matter for general 
rejoicing that the Southern States have made such amazing progress. 
cause for sorrow and more earnest effort New England 
losing its proud and being beaten dowa this dead 
weight foreign ignorance. This, due the lack children 


American families and the large families ignorant 
immigrants. The moral seems the need restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation. But, considering these how can the long 
school year the North compared with the few weeks, generally, 
the South? 


heartily commend teachers throughout our land the Amer- 

ican Patriotic Salute suggested Co]. Geo. Balch, New 
York City. The salute follows: give our Heads, our 
Hearts,— God and our Country! One Country One Language 
One Flag! 

Appropriate gestures accompany the salute, which said very 
effective when executed entire school. One scholar stands 
the platform, holding the flag, which dipped when the word flag”’ 
pronounced the salute. Col. Balch authority for the statement 
that upwards millions children from five fifteen years 
are our public schools. making resolute effort have 
least one million these children, before the day December, 
1894, saluting the National Flay and giving themselves daily God 
and their Country. This laudable effort and should much 
relieve the school system the charge likely 
promote patriotism and contribute the good citizenship 
the coming generation. Col. Balch sends out leaflet advocating the 


which use it. the 4th July, 1894, and early January, 1895, 


will publish various educational journals the number schools 
and the number scholars each state who are using it. hope 
and believe that will get his million. 
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are pleased place before the readers the 
first series broad, sympathetic and discriminating arti- 
cles Gabriel one the ablest living French educators, 
the Congresses Education, held Chicago, July. These 
papers, originally published the Revue Pédagogique, have been trans- 
lated for the National Bureau Education. the courtesy Dr. 
Harris they are furnished for publication Epucation. Among 
the great company foreign educators who were present these 
Congresses one the most honored and loved for his ability 
author and for his modest and delightful qualities man was the 
Rector the Academy Poitiers, France,—Gabriel Compayré. 


veteran educational journalist, Dr. Henry Barnard, was 
eighty-three years age the 24th January. How 
breadth, spirit and progress the educational interests the country 
owe richly deserves, receives large measure, the 
homage the teaching fraternity America. 


CHANGES OUR GRADED SCHOOLS.” 


PAPER READ COMMISSIONER CRAWFORD NEW YORK CITY, 
AND DISCUSSION MEMBERS THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


Schoolmasters’ Club, organization the principals and 
teachers New York City and vicinity, held the first meet- 
ing the present year, the St. Denis Hotel, Saturday, Jan. 13, 
1894. After ‘ussing the menu, the literary feast the evenin 
was introduced the form paper Needed Changes 
our City Commissioner Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford prefaced his remarks the statement that 
his opinion change the city system could successful with- 
out the cooperation the teachers who carry the system into oper- 
ation. declared that, had testified before the Commis- 
sion revision school laws, would not discuss school legis- 
lation. thought there might such thing too much uni- 
formity, too muc legislation, “and too little reliance upon the most 
important executive agent any system—the class teacher. 
then presented his views the two most needed changes. 

First, considers Arithmetic fetish receiving dispropor- 
tionate amount the time and energy our city system. 
defended this view many illustrations and strong arguments. 
thought instruction English far more importance 
solution arithmetical puzzles practical value the scholars 
life. 

The second change advocates, the specialization the 
grammar having one teacher present fourteen 
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different subjects his class, would have one teacher present 
one subject all the classes the department, thus securing in- 
creased efficiency and uniformity methods instruction, and 
breaking the idea the scholar that each grade contains 
separate portion each subject taught, presenting the work 
each grade correlated parts one grand whole—this would re- 
the scholar obtaining his information not number dis- 
connected scraps, but related part all the knowledge gained 
the course. 

With Herbert Spencer, advocated greater amount science 
study our grammar and even our primary schools, maintain- 
ing its value not only intrinsically but means mental train- 
ing. 

thought that thus concentrating the efforts the teacher 
one subject, there would increased interest the work 
teacher and pupil, and increased feeling responsibility 
the part the teacher, not secured our present system 
grades. 

The methods putting this plan into operation would leave 
those most vitally interested, and best competent judge—the 
class teachers themselves, not the school boards superintendents. 

The discussion was animated and interesting. One Brooklyn 
principal suggested that our graded system would 
improved the superintendents were not anxious impress 
upon the subordinates their own greatness and wisdom. They 
should examine and judge teacher with the aim find- 
ing out what the child knew, that when they find class, after 
faithful instruction, deficient, might the fault, not much 
teacher class, the superintendent’s lack ability ques- 
tion the child bring out his knowledge. 

Jersey principal had tried the plan advocated and found 
successful grammar grades. However had observed one 
defect. After two years practice thought specialism had 
narrowing influence upon the teacher. doubted too, whether 
the schools would always find teachers its corps adapted the 
special work they might called upon todo. However admit- 
ted Mr. Crawford’s claim that the weak teacher’s defects could 
more readily discovered and remedied under the new system than 
under the graded system. New York principal disagreed with 
Mr. Crawford’s estimate the value arithmetic the school 
curriculum. thought that the time spent arithmetical 
study was unfruitful, was because the subject was not properly 
presented. was willing thought “crank” Lut 
believed the high value arithmetic, properly taught, men- 
tal gymnastics. thought the commissioner’s views were 
adopted, that one would more ready into effective 
operation than the principals and teachers New York City, even 
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though the majority would disagree with Mr. Crawford its 
expediency greater value than the present system. 

who had formerly been generalist which 
defined being class teacher, under system, corrobo- 

rated previous testimony the narrowing influence special 
teaching, though admitted that tendency modern times 
was specialism science, industry and lastly education. 

Another Brooklyn principal doubted the value science study 
our schools, for his own experience had found scholars 
who could talk glibly about few elementary facts science, who 
could not arithmetical problems the simplest kind. 
thought the premature introduction science study only robbed 
the subject its freshness and interest when taken thoroughly 
later period the high school. 

New York principal thought that the value English and its 
necessity for success life was overrated noticed the meet- 
ings school boards and superintendents, ample evidence the 
fact that ignorance the English language did not debar man 
from success. The discussion was brought close the tes- 
timony teacher the New York system the success 
actual trial specializing the work among the teachers the 
highest admitted that the success the experiment 
might due the fact that each teacher had always had pred- 
ilection for the subjects placed his charge, and also the fact 
that each teacher was responsible for the general order and effi- 
ciency one-third the class. 

His experience special teacher drawing, proved the value 
securing uniformity method and development and the 
saving the time grade teachers would have wasted finding 
out what the and could do. 

The great danger was not much the narrowing influ- 
ence specialism upon the teacher, but narrowing the influ- 
ence the teacher 800 pupils upon the individual pupils. 
Every one would admit that the highest value the teachers 
had had, was often not the amount knowledge they gave, 
was the moral influence produced the revelation the 
teacher’s character his daily classroom work. 

The idea that the scholar should only learn what was 
cal value earning his bread, characterized un-American, 
and un- theory, unsuited schools the 
people, the people, for the people. There are higher ideals 
life than the earning one’s bread, and one had the right, 
the score practical utility, rob boy the opportunity be- 
coming acquainted with the master minds English literature 
the wonderful developments modern science. 

regard the proper teaching science, one would deny 
its value primary and grammar The difficulty would 
finding teachers trained modern science methods, insufficient 
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DEPARTMENT PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 
THE INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 
SEVENTH MONTHLY SYLLABUS THE SECOND YEAR. 


PREPARED DR. CHAS. MAJORY, NEWTON, J., SECRETARY. 
For the use Correspondence Members. 


There longer need urge teachers read professionally. 
Successful teachers everywhere this. The service that needs 
rendered the case provide the best kinds reading available 
form and point out the most efficient manner reading. That the 
teachers’ reading circle its various organization, state and 
local, has solved this problem can hardly admit doubt. Our Inter- 
national Circle presents the individual teacher who cannot avail 
himself herself circle the full advantages direction 
thought and study that could secured the formal organization. 
While the International Circle has many members who work orga- 
nization much larger number who are reading alone. And 
while number the members send their written work every month 
the Secretary, and others submit theirs the officers their local 
organization, the great majority are reading members only. These 
find the division the books into convenient monthly parts 
distribute the reading through the school year conducive better 
digestion the matter read. Then the greatest help found the 
monthly syllabus directing the attention logical analysis. 
Teachers everywhere are urged take least the Brief Course 
reading essential their intelligent consideration the work 
which they not necessary wait for the beginning 
school year for this purpose. 

62. what manner education preventive crime 

63. Aside from the charitable view, what the economic 
argument for the care and education the mentally 
unfortunate classes 

64. Through whose efforts, and from what beginning was the 
first institution America for the instruction deaf- 


mutes founded 

65. What are the two characteristic methods deaf-mute 
instruction speaking and reading 

66. whom was the instruction the blind introduced 
the United States 
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67. What you know Dr. Howe’s efforts and success 
the case Laura Bridgman 

68. How much being done this country for the 
tion feeble minded children 

69. What three distinct lines training are essential the 
Reformatory schools 

70, What have been the chief steps progress providing 
for education among the Indians 

71. What classes private schools seem necessary relation 
with the public schools 

72. What marked difference between the Catholic Church and 
the other denominations the matter denominational 
schools 

73. What the argument for evening schools, and what 

classes evening schools should maintained 

62. The emotions differ from sensations being occasioned 
ideas not affections the body. 

63. The emotions are classified according the nature the 
ideas awakening them. 

64. the duty the teacher stimulate the emotional 
nature into right activity. 

65. The egoistic emotions lead the individual make the best 
himself. 

66. The emotions must carried over into resolves and acts 
their force wasted. 

and the elements good disposition and 
manliness, should cultivated school life. 

68. Culture the altruistic emotions elevates human society 
and increases human happiness. 

altruistic emotions produce kind acts and these 
turn develop the altruistic emotions. 

70. Literature for the young should present right ideas re- 


lation the egoistic and altruistic emotions. 


Kay’s Memory AND How IMPROVE IT. 226 250. 


47. 


48. 


What the parallel between unconscious states mental 
activity and invisible existences the material world 

What are the necessary conditions order that the mind 
may become conscious its states acts 

Why are some dreams remembered and some not 

what sense every act consciousness act mem- 
ory 
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What testimony given some who have experienced 
the approach death drowning 

How the transition from conscious effort unconscious 
execution walking, writing, playing upon instruments, 
etc., explained 

What, then, should the aim educational method 
regards the consciousness mental processes 


New Year’s address 1808 expressive sad 
discouragement. 

60. Dissimilarity age and earlier influences the part 
pupils one cause the failure Yverdun. 

61. the authoritative discipline necessary large 
aggregation children another cause. 

62. Discord between the chief assistants third cause the 
failure. 

63. Adverse report the examining commission appointed 
the Swiss government. 

64. Influence upon the school prominent teachers who came 

various times into its corps. 

65. Incidental experiment Pestalozzi the teaching 
Latin. 

66. interviews with the Emperor Russia and 
the King Prussia. 

Schmidt’s supremacy the administration affairs and 

its consequences. 

65. Impulsive movements characterized. 

66. Internal cause impulsive movements. 

67. Various impulsive movements specified. 

68. movements analogous respect in- 
ternal cause purely impulsive movements. 

69. Characteristic reflexive movements. 

70. Association many reflexive movements with the respira- 
tory apparatus. 

71. Reflexive movements response external stimulus. 

72. the early inhibition reflex movements. 

73. Inability anatomists determine the two centers and 
the path connection involved the early reflex move- 
ments. 

VI. Epucation Women. 120 145. 

50. Woman’s demand for university admission necessary 


element modern progress. 


at 
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The influences surrounding young women affecting their 
aspirations. 

Various manifestations the desire for useful work. 

Large proportion women whose conditions point 
need self-support. 

Unequal opportunities for women compared with men. 

Unjust standard qualification set considering 
woman’s fitness for professional work. 

Mutual advantages secured men and women their 
common practice certain professions. 

Approval even the partial opportunities opened the 
women teachers Berlin. 


128. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


The temperature 70° not general standard for com- 
fort, but merely approximate average varying 
needs. 

Relative advantages and disadvantages radiant heat 
compared with conducted and convected heat. 

The admission warm air the top room and its 
removal the bottom prevent too rapid escape 
heat. 

Condemnation any method heating school-rooms with- 
out due provision for ventilation. 

The principle the open fire-place discussed and illus- 
trated. 

Provision the London High School for warming the air 
admitted the room thus effectually combining convec- 
tion and radiation. 

Necessary conditions for the effectual heating school 
buildings means stoves. 

Discussion the heating and ventilating appliances the 
Smead-Rutan system. 


was recently talking with good lady about the great Fair. And 
she was telling about friend who had been there and had 
brought her little memento it. “He wished me,” said she, 
have momentum the Fair and gave little repre- 
sentation the great Ferris wheel.” There was undoubtedly consid- 
erable momentum that memento. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
English Notes. 


excitement over the question Religious instruction Lon- 

don Board Schools has not abated and the agitation increases 

other cities. The most important episode that has occurred since the 

Church School Managers and Teachers consider what action should 
taken obtain aid from local taxes for Church schools. 

The Dean St. who addressed the meeting, opposes the 
Board Schools and considers great injustice that all tax payers 
should obliged contribute their support. regards denomi- 
national teaching the only safe guard against infidelity which 
sees “coming like flood upon the land.” was the sense the 
that parochial schools should share taxes and equally 
that the public should not allowed control such schools. 

Dr. Fitch’s retirement from the office Inspector Training 
Colleges, removes the most notable person after Matthew Arnold who 
has served the inspectorate. that Dr. Fitch will 
member the Royal Commission Secondary Education. 

English and Scotch Teachers Conference. 

conference representatives the English National Union 
Teachers and the Educational Scotland, was held 
York, January immediate purpose the conference was the 
consideration the question tenure office; other questions that 
received consideration were the pension scheme, and the place high- 
education ordinary public schools. 

The Educational News (Scotland) commenting upon this gather- 
ing says: ‘For the furtherance objects which both countries 
alike are concerned, 30,000 voting power, backed high order 
intelligence, will speedily prove mighty and when the Irish 
teachers throw their lot with England, they are ready do, the 
result will triple alliance which Parliament must directly consult 
all educational questions with which will have deal. When 
the great body the teachers the three countries join other 
respective organizations, there should union least 60,000 
ready battle all great occasions.” 

Cavendish College, Cambridge, just entering into its new build- 
ings, handsome group Tudor Gothic style situated about mile 
and half from the centre Cambridge. institution really 
training school for teachers; peculiar interest attaches from the 
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fact that was founded (1730) the Congregational denomination. 
was organized under its present name 1823. 

The English Modern Language Association under the presidency 
Max has just entered upon its second year. 

having been rumored that the government grant $75,000 
certain colleges, allowed annually since 1890, would discontinued, 
deputation from the colleges waited upon the Chancellor the Ex- 
chequer urge the continuance the grant. The answer the 
Chancellor was assuring excepting with respect King’s College 
(Episcopal) London. This college will probably dropped from 
the list unless abolishes its religious tests for professors. 

University College, London, practical course instruc- 
psyche-physiology for the Easter term. said the 
first attempt England give students systematic laboratory in- 
struction those experimental methods investigating sense-phe- 
nomena which are largely pursued Germany and our own 
country. 

Statistics Superior Institutions, Germany. 

Official statistics the German Universities just published give the 
total number professors and privat docenten for the summer semester 
1893, 2,374 and students 28,053. The distribution 
universities follows, professors and students respectively. Ber- 
lin, instructors 347, students (4,110); Bonn, 128, (1,507); Breslau, 145, 
(1,263); Erlangen, 55, (1,137); Fribourg, 101, (1,425); Giessen, 60, 
(551); Goettingen, 116, (762); Greifswald, 79, (874); Halle, 130, 
(1,434); Heidelberg, 121, (1,135); Jena, 84, (687); Kiel, 87, (611); 
Keenigsberg, 102, (683); Leipzig, 197, (2,952); Marburg, 93, (941); 
Munich, 162, (3,630); 43, (418); Rostock, 43, (405); Stras- 
bourg, 126, (903); Tubingen, 83, (1,349); Wurzburg, 72, (1,276). The 
distribution students faculties follows: Catholic Theology, 
Protestant, 3,556; Law, 7,202; Medicine, 8,131; Philosophy, 
7,777. 

the nine Superior Technical schools the empire the total num- 
ber students was 6,446 and instructors, omitting the school 
Carlsruhe which did not report the item, 608. 

French Notes. 

The Congress physical education held Bordeaux October 
was remarkable for the large proportion scientific men who took 
part The proceedings were reported full the December 

Recent official statistics French secondary schools prove that at- 
tendance upon the public and colleges which declined from 1890 
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1892 has been since increasing. The gain the establishment for 
boys 1800 students total 85,291 reported 1892. The gain 
the schools for girls, 934, more significant still because 
the very general tendency parents prefer clerical schools for their 
daughters. 

The January number the Revue Pédagogique contains very in- 
teresting review the recent work Compayré, 
Intellectuelle Morale The work not only presents the 
observations made Compayré himself upon his own children but 
draws freely from his chief predecessors the same class investi- 
gations. forms most valuable resumé the work this 
field date. his review Steeg emphasizes the conclusion 
that, spite inheritance, without education the child will 
nothing, conclusion opposed the extreme notion that there only 
the nature the child. The mental life,” says 
Steeg, not series revivals but for each individual laborious 
and personal conquest 

Ali Pacha Bey, nominal ruler Tunis, has issued decree creating 
lycée (classical college) modelled after those France. The decree 
signed Riffault, secretary the French Minister Resident, 
who practically administers the government. 

Education India. 

Nearly decade has passed since the report government Com- 
mission appointed investigate the condition education India, 
was published. The investigation and the efforts which grew out 
proved stimulating many ways and current reports indicate that 
the results have been permanent and widely extended. The report 
instruction Bombay for the year 1891-92 shows that the total 
persons receiving instruction institutions all sorts reached the 
highest figure yet recorded, viz., 634,438. This represents 15.76 per 
cent. the school going population which taken per cent. 
the total population. other words 2.25 per cent. the population 
were under instruction against 1.57 per Further 
analysis shows that the proportion the school going population 
attendance upon school 27.00 per cent. for boys and 3.75 per cent. 
for girls. The actual number girls under instruction public in- 
stitutions was 67,432 against 23,586 1882-’83. Regret ex- 
pressed that the endeavor spread the English language among the 

meets with small success. Out population 26,834,305 

the whole presidency only 45,496 are learning English. The increase 
the number girls attending schools, and the number Ma- 
homedans coming under instruction noted cause congratula- 
tion. 
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accommodate readers who may wish it, the Publishers EDUCATION will send 
paid, receipt price, any book reviewed these columns. 


Tae Coast delightful book that charming writer, Dr. 
Henry Field, the veteran editor the these 258 all too 
brief pages, the author describes Gibralter some length and then takes the 
reader over parts Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. With him most 
willingly down into the desert far Biskra, and speculate probable 
railway ride across the illimitable sands the Sahara. gain new ideas 
the rulers and people North Africa, ride the swift camel and hear the 
prowess the lion hunter. fascinating land, all that coast country, 
its present semi-barbaric civilization and past history. The land that great 
Church Father, Augustine, and fallen though once mighty Carthage! This 
intensely interesting book from beginning end, and admirably illus- 
trated. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mrs. Olive Hapgood has prepared Edition her 
DLE-WORK. this she gives explicit directions teachers regard the 
work laid out the pupil’s edition, explains processes, maps out courses 
study, and shows how this form manual training may made helpful the 
other studies the school. Mrs. Hapgood has made one the best books 
sewing, and its use the schools should extensive. Boston: Ginn Co. 


Mulholland has corrected and revised Thomas Kerchever Arnold’s 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, work which has stood the test years use 
the school room and now with but few equals. The book now specially 
adapted for American schools. New York: American Book Co. 


William Collar and Grant Daniell have prepared 
GREEK CoMPOSITION, based mainly Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book One 
hundred exercises are given, with notes and explanations. vocabulary 
given. Boston: Ginn Co. 


READER just the book put into the hands the 
children the First Grade. The author, Georgia Hodskins, principal 
the School street school, Springfield, Mass., knows the hearts children and 
has prepared little book delightfully adapted Text and illus- 

trations are excellent. Boston: Ginn Co. 


beautiful book, subject-matter, artistic illustration and mechanical exe- 
cution THROUGH Jeannette Grant, published 
Joseph Knight Company, 196 Summer St., Boston, Mass. The beautiful coun- 
try Evangeline graphically and poetically described excellent prose 
English, and the pictures, both words and the colored frontispiece 
Evangeline, and the thirty exquisite half-tone illustrations from original pho- 
tographs, aid the imagination grasping the attractive details, historic, 
poetic and natural, this land made famous Longfellow’s immortal verse. 
lovers love and hearts are true, the story Evangeline will never 
lose its Whoever reads this first sentence the book will not lay 
down until has been read the end, and will then receive the unstinted 
praise the reader. 
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Enoch Bryan, President Vincennes University, has made exhaustive 
study early land tenure and has presented the result his investigations 
book one hundred and fifty pages, under the title THE MARK 
AND The subject now one considerable importance and 
receiving attention many writers. Dr. Bryan’s essay throw 
much light the subject and valuable contribution the literature 
the problem. Boston: Ginn Co. 


THE SCIENTISTS’ INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY contains the names, 
addresses, special departments study and the like, professional and 
amateur naturalists, chemists, physicists, astronomers, etc., all over the 
world. This most useful work enabling naturalists keep track 
and communicate with one another. The number those interested 
these subjects surprise anyone who not himself devoted these pur- 
suits. Many our readers this book very great service keep- 
ing touch with the great army kindred workers. Published 
Cassino Co., Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass. Price, $5.00. 


one Berthold Auerbach’s latest tales, but shows degree 
loss the power which made its author famous story teller. This story 
simple and full tender pathos and quite free from complex structure 
and elaborate diction. Prof. Howard Gore has prepared most satisfactory 
notes and introduction this school edition. Boston: Ginn Co. 


The World’s Congress Religions the title very interesting book 
giving quite account the intensely interesting speeches the wonderful 
Parliament Religions held the Art Palace, Chicago, last September. 
was colossal undertaking the part Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows 
and Judge Bonney, and admirably and successfully carried will un- 
questionably benetit,—far reaching benefit, the race. This book pre- 
serves many the brightest and best thoughts uttered during those 
eventful days. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 


Clara Curtis has revised Collar’s Eysenbach’s GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
work which has had extensive use schools. this revision the essential 
characteristics the larger book remain intact, the-only change being the 
retrenchment notes and elimination some parts the exercises and vo- 
The book now compact and working text-book German. 
Boston: Ginn Co. 

E., Prof. Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, Belfast, 
gives, careful, scientific language, connected outline the main points 
the theory Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Sound and Electricity. The 
aim the work ground the young student thoroughly elements 
science, the languages, and prepare him take later with 
cess any all the subjects more detail. The book neat, com- 
pact, thorough and clear, short, admirably covering its field. London: 
Blackie Son; New York: Van Nostrand Company. 


lace Stewart, Sc., compact and comprehensive treatise, and leaves but 
little desired the way text book for students and book refer- 
ence for scientists, the subject indicated. London: Clive New 
York Van Nostrand Company. 
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The authors the LABORATORY MANUAL had 
view, preparing their book, first the teaching physics the inductive 
method, and second the providing sufficient laboratory work meet the en- 
trance requirements any college. The arrangement the experiments 
and will merit approval. Every experiment carefully marked out 
and the student must see, learn and draw conclusions for himself. The first 
part the manual iselementary enough warrant its use the upper grades 
the grammar schools. Boston: Ginn Co. 

LIFE AND Cyrus Hamlin, Missionary Turkey, and author 
AMONG THE TURKS, will take its place among the notable books 
permanent enrichment the already rich and deeply inter- 
esting autobiographical lists recent times. The author was, and still is, 
man brains and heart, whose life has counted positive force two 
hemispheres. has had marked influence the development civiliza- 
tion and Christianity the Turkish empire, and has described the thrilling 
scenes and decisive epochs political and social life through which has 
passed, stirring and almost poetic English. This book for thoughtful 
people rejoice over something put into the hands the younger gen- 
eration, stimulate them lives noble usefulness, like the 
May still spared for further years enjoyment and service. Boston 
and Chicago, Congregational Sunday School and Publishing ociety, $2.50. 

work nearly five hundred pages, Robert Fulton and Thomas 
Trueblood, professors elocution, have given everything essential precept, 
rule and example pertaining the science and art elocution, under the 
for the guidance teachers and students expression. The work most 
abundantly supplied with extracts from the best writers and speakers illus- 
trate the rules. The teacher and student will find this manual that 
needed for thorough comprehension the science and art elocution. 
valuable feature the appendix which contains Dr. Bashford’s essay 
Truth, Personality and Art Oratory. Boston: Ginn Co. 


Thirteen members the Herbart Club made translation Dr. Kar. 
Lange’s APPERCEPTION, Monograph Psychology and Pedagogy, and 
presented American teachers under the editorship Dr. Charles Garmo. 
Dr. Lange his treatise presents what unquestionably the most striking 
study the relation psychology pedagogy, and his book has given new 
impetus investigation and research this field. was inspiration that 
led the Herbart Club take the study Apperception and finally translate 
Lange’s book. boon teachers able have and read this treatise 
which simple that the cross-road district school teacher may read and 
understand. book that should read and studied every teacher 
the Union. note serious omission the absence either table con- 
tents index. later edition will probably remedy this defect. Boston: 
Heath Co. 


BORN THE Rev. William Adams, D., tale life 
the South after the war, and one the best novels have read for long 
time. The author’s style very Dickensesque, the influence the great 
lish novelist being very noticeable, but not disagreeably so, would the 
case the author were mere imitator. the contrary strongly 
original writer and has power analysis human nature and motives that 
marks him novelist first rank. advise everyone who enjoys good 
story well told buy and read this book. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
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introduction Macbride Sterrett, D., the Columbian University, 
Washington, C., the second number series small, handy volumes, 
each which will devoted the clear and brief presentation leading 
system the history modern ethics. this branch study has made 
recent rapid strides our schools and colleges anticipate that these vol- 
umes will find aready welcome. The one hand isably edited and attractive- 
published. Boston: Ginn Co. 


have received Part One the Photographic Panorama the 
Fair, published Mast, Crowell Kirkpatrick, Springfield, There are 
four parts, each containing fifty-five distinct photographs. These are 
excellent and help live over again the happy days the White City. 
Price, cents part. 


isa weighty volume which the author attempts 
make practical application the principles laid down his former book 
the practical social problems the day. His work careful and thorough 
and has produced book which calculated meet the wants, and 
stimulate well deepen the thinking the profounder students the 
science sociology. His work such nature that his readers will probably 
few number, but influential. Boston: Ginn and Co. 


THE BIENNIAL REPORT THE RECENT SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC IN_ 
STRUCTION THE STATE Knoepfler, able and interesting 
volume, abounding statistics, suggestions and illustrations, helpful alike 
those interested lowa schools, and the general educational public. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1893. 


Rev. Savage’s contribution the discussion anent Christianity and 
Evolution consists five lectures which are published under the title 
IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN WORLD-THEORIES. isan 
evolutionist and Unitarian, and such replies the Lowell Lectures 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. makes the clearest language strong presentation 
his side the case. intensely interesting reading and honest, 
fair-minded contribution the subject. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


acknowledge several copies The American Pressman, handsomely printed monthly 
publication now its fourth year. Munro, 439 Pacific St., Brooklyn. Price 
$1.00 Magazine for March number. Among the timely and 
instructive articles special mention may made The Russian and his Poult- 
ney Bigelow ‘‘A Rodeo Los Ojos,” Frederic Remington, and The Welcomes the 
Flowers,” William Hamilton Gibson. Dr. Prudden able contribution 
number Tuberculosis and its Weekly, Bazar and Young People 
maintain their well-earned reputation leadership their several fields journalistic 
enterprise.——The Popular Monthly opens with severe arraignment the Prohibi- 
tive Liquor Laws, Appleton Morgan. maintains that they have done more harm than 

ood the temperance cause.——The March number The Forum begins the 17th volume. 

contains sort symposium the Income Tax Hon. Uriel Hall, and Mr, 
David Arena, the Midwinter number, contains 164 pages, and 
with able articles great variety topics. The New Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, one the most notable. The Cosmopolitan has charmingly 
lustrated story called Rejected Manuscript,” Arthur Sherburne Hardy.——We note the 
change form Zion’s Herald, from the old shape, which has now been adopted 
almost all the weekly religious Western Reserve University Cleveland, 
will erect two new buildings this year, new physical laboratory and large addition 
Cottage, the dormitory the College for Women. There prospect also 
new Chemical, Biological laboratory, all indications deserved 
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